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HE  Dorchester  Tercentenary  Committee  presents  to  the 
citizens  and  friends  of  Dorchester  this  booklet,  contain¬ 


ing  a  brief  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Town  and  its 
development  throughout  three  hundred  years;  supplemented 
by  a  guide  to  places  of  historic  interest,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  of  help  to  visitors.  The  accompanying  map  of  present-day 
Dorchester,  with  points  of  interest  located  thereon,  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  John  J.  Dailey  of  the  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade. 
The  cover  of  the  Booklet  was  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Donovan. 

The  Compilers  were  also  aided  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fifield  King, 
Miss  Marion  Kingman,  Rev.  Robert  L.  Webb,  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  with  valued  advice  and 
contributions. 

Prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Historical  Booklet. 


PATRICK  J.  CONNELLY,  Chairman 
RICHARD  P.  BONNEY 
MARY  B.  CORR 
EDWARD  A.  HUEBENER 
CARRIE  M.  W.  WEIS. 


Edited  by  RICHARD  P.  BONNEY. 
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MEETING  HOUSE  HILL  IN  1847 

The  Common,  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  Lyceum  Hall 


TERCENTENARY  GREETINGS 
TO  OLD  DORCHESTER 

TO  live  in  the  town  where  the  first  public  school  supported  by 
taxation  was  established — is  a  distinction — provided  one 
maintains  the  same  interest  in  education  glorified  by  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  American  public  school  system.  To  live  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  where  the  first  “Towne  Meeting”  was  held  which  gave  birth  to 
the  idea  of  our  Republic  through  a  system  of  local  government  that 
has  influenced  the  structure  of  our  institutions,  gives  one  a  deep 
sense  of  reverence  and  renewed  appreciation  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  A.  D.  1930. 

Every  time  I  pass  the  site  of  the  old  “Meeting  House”  not  far 
away  from  my  office  I  feel  like  lifting  my  hat.  A  glimpse  of  the  old 
Blake  house  nearby  and  other  landmarks  brings  a  veneration  that 
results  in  a  regeneration  of  purpose  to  give  a  more  personal  and  po¬ 
tential  support  in  carrying  on  the  ideals  implanted  in  the  soil  of  be¬ 
loved  Dorchester,  called  the  “mother  towne”  of  the  Old  Bay  Colony. 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  there  was  almost  as  long  a  lapse  of 
time  between  the  days  when  Dorchester  was  founded  to  the  stirring 
days  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  as  from  the  eventful  Fourth  of  July 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present  time.  For  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  years  after  the  first  house  was  built  in  Dor¬ 
chester  the  method  of  citizens  “meeting  together  at  stated  periods” 
to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  government,  crystallized 
into  the  Continental  Congress.  Only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years  has  elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  a  reality. 

“Dorchester  Old  and  New”  chronicles  events  of  supreme  histor¬ 
ical  importance,  showing  how  plans  for  self-government  were  nur¬ 
tured  in  Dorchester  and  the  sister  towns  in  New  England.  The  Ter¬ 
centenary  in  1930  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
these  events  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  adulating  family  pride  or  the 
achievements  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed,  but  a  time  of  re¬ 
consecration  for  all  of  us  to  those  fundamental  purposes  that  have 
made  our  nation  strong  and  great  in  the  establishment  of  social  and 
industrial  institutions  that  have  endured. 

To  have  preserved  in  printed  pages  the  details  and  some  of  the 
names  of  pioneers  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  making  of 
our  nation  is  an  inspiring  record  and  a  common  heritage.  The  book 
seems  like  reading  the  high  points  in  old  letters  and  dairies  of  for¬ 
mer  times  that  have  unerringly  foreshadowed  the  progress  to  the 
exhilarating  present  in  which  each  one  of  us  is  playing  our  part. 

In  1930  thousands  of  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  from  its  namesake  town  of  Dorchester  in 
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Old  England,  to  participate  in  an  anniversary  which  honors  as 
much  the  people  of  tomorrow  as  it  does  the  memories  of  those 
who  have  passed  on.  The  old-time  neighborly  spirit  of  Dorchester 
was  at  full  tide  during  this  year.  It  brought  a  realization  of  esteem 
due  those  who  lived,  fought  and  struggled  in  the  years  before. 

To  me  it  has  suggested  a  new  pathway  in  pilgrimages  from  my 
own  door  with  its  flowers  and  trees  and  shrubs  suggesting  the  home 
spirit  of  romantic  old  Dorchester.  Beginning  at  the  old  “Cow  Pas¬ 
ture”  I  saunter  on  by  the  old  trees  to  the  site  of  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  house.  Farther  on  I  come  to  the  Burial  Ground  at  Upham’s 
Corner,  where  some  of  the  pioneers  of  1630  rest  in  peace  amid  the 
activities  of  that  busy  cross  roads.  On  to  the  old  fields  which  have 
now  blossomed  into  Franklin  Park,  back  to  “Meeting  House  Hill,” 
Field’s  Corner,  Codman  and  Peabody  Squares,  after  a  survey  of  the 
harbor  from  the  heights  of  Mt.  Ida  on  to  Savin  Hill,  not  forgetting 
the  picturesque  Milton  and  the  Lower  Mills,  the  scene  of  Dorches¬ 
ter’s  first  industry— the  grist  mill  of  1633.  A  tour  of  these  historic 
spots  in  Dorchester  remind  me  that  the  original  area  extended  from 
City  Point,  South  Boston,  to  the  Rhode  Island  boundary  line — thirty- 
six  miles.  Out  of  this  historic  territory  have  been  created  many  new 
towns  of  note,  each  of  which  has  interwoven  achievements  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  history  in  the  old  Bay  State. 

Migrating  from  the  little  cluster  of  settlers  who  determined  three 
centuries  ago  that  “here  a  towne  shall  be  builded”  called  Dorchester, 
have  gone  forth  adventuresome  souls  to  every  section  of  the  country 
to  help  build  other  communities.  Some  sailed  to  far  distant  parts 
of  the  world  in  clipper  ships,  others  carried  on  “by  sea  and  by  land” 
the  constructive  genius  for  home  building  and  the  indomitable  cour¬ 
age  of  “Mother  Dorchester  towne.” 

After  reading  this  book  concerning  my  home  town,  I  cannot  resist 
expressing  my  personal  gratitude,  in  which  I  feel  every  reader 
will  join,  to  those  who  have  preserved  this  priceless  bit  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  history.  It  is  invaluable  because  it  deals  with  the  beginnings 
of  home  government  and  provides  a  most  fascinating  background  for 
the  high  ideals  and  future  hopes  of  our  country. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  Volunteer  Committee  of  five  citizens  in  charge 
of  the  work,  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  the  past  year  in 
gathering  and  verifying  the  data.  The  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade 
graciously  donated  their  rooms  and  services  in  the  generous  nature 
of  a  citizenship  co-operation  harking  back  to  1630.  To  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  and  in  any  way  identified  with  the  civic,  industrial,  social  and 
educational  welfare  of  the  home  community  of  Dorchester  a  full 
mede  of  praise  is  due  for  preserving  the  archives  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  Old  Bay  Colony  of  Massachusetts  in  this  permanent  and 
attractive  form.  The  volume  will  serve  as  an  heirloom  in  common  for 
the  visitors,  kith  and  kin  in  the  fraternity  of  citizenship,  as  well  as 
for  the  home  folks  living  amid  the  enshrined  historic  memories  of 
dear  old  Dorchester  towne. 

JOE  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE 


The  Attic, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOUR  GLASS  BROUGHT  ON  THE  MARY  AND  JOHN 

The  ministers  of  the  First  Parish  Church  used  it  to  time  their 


sermons 


THE  ENGLISH  DORCHESTER 


THE  story  of  Dorchester  does  not  begin  in  1630,  but 
reaches  back  for  many  centuries  through  the  mother 
town  in  Dorsetshire  from  which  so  many  of  its  settlers 
came.  During  the  long  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  Durno- 
varia,  near  the  south  coast,  was  one  of  the  important  towns, 
strongly  fortified  and  walled.  Outside  the  city  are  gigantic 
earthworks,  the  largest  in  England.  Of  these  the  enormous 
amphitheater,  the  Maumbery  Rings,  and  the  stupendous  pre¬ 
historic  fortification  called  the  Maiden  are  the  most  important. 
The  whole  section  about  Dorchester  is  filled  with  Roman  and 
pre-Roman  relics.  Roman  pavement  is  constantly  being  un¬ 
earthed,  and  a  fine  bit  was  sent  to  the  new  Dorchester  in  1905 
and  placed  in  the  High  School  Building  at  Codman  Square. 

This  Durnovaria  of  the  Romans,  later  to  be  known  as  Dor¬ 
chester,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Frome.  There  are  beautiful  shady  avenues  and  fine  old  houses, 
a  very  valuable  museum  and  other  public  buildings.  Outside 
the  town  is  the  late  home  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Maxgate,  while 
his  birthplace  at  Bockhampton  is  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
house  occupied  by  the  execrated  Judge  Jeffries  of  the  “Bloody 
Assizes”  is  on  the  main  street,  and  the  chair  from  which  he 
pronounced  his  terrible  sentences  is  still  preserved. 

From  this  Dorchester  in  Old  England  came  many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  who  founded  Dorchester  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is 
equally  important  as  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  who 
should  be  accorded  the  greatest  prominence  in  the  American 
Tercentenary.  The  Rev.  John  White,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Dorchester  for  forty  years,  never  left  the  Church  of 
England,  but  he  was  at  heart  an  ardent  Puritan  who  believed 
emigration  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  times.  Years  before  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  he  began 
his  labors.  He  first  planned  to  establish  in  the  New  World  a 
safe  haven  where  the  many  Dorset  fishermen  and  traders  who 
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were  already  visiting  its  shores  could  be  brought  under  reli¬ 
gious  influence.  Later,  as  the  religious  and  political  persecu¬ 
tions  of  James  I  and  his  son  Charles  engendered  increasing  dis¬ 
couragement  and  discontent  among  the  Puritans,  he  dreamed 
of  establishing  a  colony  in  the  New  World  as  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed.  Needing  greater  financial  resources,  he  joined  with 
leading  Puritans  and  organized  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  sending  John  Endicott  to  found  Salem  in  1628. 

But  if  a  Puritan  Commonwealth  was  to  be  established  in  the 
New  World  a  Charter  granting  its  organizers  unusual  powers 
must  be  secured.  The  aid  of  Lord  Dorchester,  a  powerful 
courtier,  was  enlisted,  and  on  March  4,  1629,  King  Charles  I 
gave  his  assent  to  a  very  generous  charter  allowing  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  to  settle  and  gov- 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH 

The  Reverend  John  White  is  buried  in  the  porch  of  this  church 

in  Dorchester ,  England 
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THE  BLAKE  HOUSE 

Standing  since  1648,  near  Edward  Everett  Square 

ern  the  land  between  the  Charles  and  the  Merrimac  Rivers. 
John  Winthrop  and  other  wealthy  Puritans  now  joined  the  en¬ 
terprise,  subscribed  to  the  stock,  and  gathered  settlers.  Early 
in  1630,  the  emigrants  gathered  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
governor,  Winthrop,  and  soon  a  great  fleet  was  on  the  sea,  car¬ 
rying  John  Winthrop,  the  other  stockholders  of  the  Company, 
and  the  prospective  settlers,  to  their  new  homes  in  America. 
Rev.  John  White  remained  in  England,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  among  the  emigrants  was  a  large  group  of  his  own  parish¬ 
ioners  who  had  sailed  forth  in  the  Mary  and  John  in  the  charge 
of  two  ministers  selected  by  him  and  instructed  to  perpetuate 
in  the  New  World  his  ideals  of  religion  and  education.  Thus 
these  settlers  were  already  an  organized  church  when  they  left 
England.  Rev.  John  White  is  buried  in  the  porch  of  his 
church,  St.  Peter’s,  which  has  become  a  shrine  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  visitors. 
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THE  PIERCE  HOUSE 

Occupied  by  the  Pierce  family  since  1640, — still  standing  on 
v  Oakton  Avenue ,  Neponset 

THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT 

The  group  destined  to  settle  Dorchester  gathered  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  associated  themselves  into  church  fellow¬ 
ship,  with  Rev.  John  Warham  and  Rev.  John  Maverick  as  their 
ministers  and  leaders.  In  this  association  was  hidden  the  germ 
that  would  develop  in  the  New  World  into  the  self-governing 
town.  On  March  20,  1630,  they  boarded  the  Mary  and  John ,  a 
vessel  of  400  tons,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Rev.  John  White 
fresh  in  their  hearts,  they  sailed  forth  upon  the  Atlantic.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage,  a  not  unpleasant  one  of  seventy  days,  there  was 
preaching  daily,  and  the  first  act  after  landing  from  the 
crowded  vessel  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

Their  destination  was  the  Charles  River,  but  Captain  Squeb 
of  the  Mary  and  John  was  unfamiliar  with  the  coast,  and  re- 
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fused  to  venture  up  the  Harbor  beyond  Nantasket  Roads.  So 
the  voyagers  were  obliged  to  land  with  their  goods  and  cattle 
at  what  is  now  Hull  and  complete  their  journey  in  boats  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  “old  settlers”  who  were  already  established  on 
the  coast.  Exploring  parties  were  sent  out  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  settlement.  One  went  up  the  Charles  to  a  point  near 
the  location  of  the  Arsenal  at  Watertown,  where  they  met 
friendly  Indians  and  spent  the  night.  But  a  second  group 
found  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  “Mattapannock”  so  favor¬ 
able,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  for  pasturage  and  a  rocky 
hill  close  at  hand  for  defense,  that  it  was  at  once  chosen  as  the 
site  of  their  new  home. 

Between  May  30,  the  date  of  the  landfall,  and  June  6,  the 
settlers  and  their  belongings  were  laboriously  brought  up  the 
Harbor  and  landed  to  the  south  of  this  neck  called  Mattapan¬ 
nock.  Crossing  to  higher  land,  they  raised  rude  huts  of  boughs 
and  canvas  to  serve  them  as  shelter  through  the  summer,  and 
they  were  already  building 
their  new  homes  when  Win- 
throp  in  the  Arbella,  and  the 
other  vessels  of  the  Puritan 
fleet  reached  Salem  Harbor. 

Those  familiar  with  the  ge¬ 
ography  of  Dorchester  will 
recognize  South  Boston  with 
the  adjacent  marsh  still 
known  as  the  Cow  Pasture, 
as  the  Mattapannock  of  the 
Indians,  and  Savin  Hill  as 
the  nearby  rocky  eminence. 

The  landing  was  probably 
somewhere  along  the  origi¬ 
nal  shore  line  of  the  Cow 
Pasture,  at  a  spot  convenient 
to  the  first  houses,  which 
were  built  near  the  junction 

of  Pleasant  and  East  Cot-  Notv  in  the  Old  State  House , 
tage  Streets,  on  the  level  Boston 


THE  MINOT  CRADLE 
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THE  FIRST  PARISH  CHURCH 

Unitarian 

stretch  known  later  as  Allen’s  Plain.  This  spot  was  the  heart 
of  Old  Dorchester,  and  here  in  1631,  as  soon  as  the  settlers  had 
erected  simple  thatched-roofed  cabins  as  protection  against  the 
cold  and  their  forest  enemies,  they  built  their  first  meeting 
house. 

It  was  believed  that  a  compact  settlement  was  essential  in 
case  of  Indian  troubles,  so  a  rule  was  made  requiring  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  build  their  homes  within  a  half  mile  of  the  Meeting 
House.  Homestead  lots  of  four  to  six  acres  were  laid  out  north 
of  Meeting  House  Hill,  and  on  them  the  townsmen  erected  their 
homes.  South  of  Meeting  House  Hill  the  “Great  Lots”  for 
general  farm  purposes  were  granted.  As  the  danger  from  the 
Indians  disappeared,  homes  were  erected  upon  these  “Great 
Lots”  and  the  center  of  town  life  shifted  to  Meeting  House 
Hill. 
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The  first  houses  were  built  along  a  road  stretching  from  the 
first  Meeting  House  to  the  Rock  Hill  of  the  settlers,  the  Savin 
Hill  of  today,  where  a  fort  was  located.  It  followed  the  line 
of  Pleasant  Street  and  Savin  Hill  Avenue.  Another  early  road 
covered  the  route  of  Pond  Street  and  Crescent  Avenue  to  the 
Cow  Pasture.  From  the  “Five  Corners”  at  the  end  of  Pond 
Street,  a  lane  ran  towards  the  Neck  (Boston  Street).  Jones’s 
Hill  was  circled  by  a  road  following  the  lines  of  Stoughton, 
Hancock,  and  Pleasant  Streets  to  Savin  Hill  Avenue.  Access 
to  Roxbury  and  Boston  was  over  a  road  running  from  the 
Meeting  House  along  Cottage,  Humphrey,  and  Dudley  Streets 
to  the  center  of  Old  Roxbury  at  Eliot  Square.  When  Israel 
Stoughton  set  up  his  grist  mill  at  the  falls  of  the  Neponset  in 
1633,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  road  across  the  Great  Lots. 
This  left  Hancock  Street  at  the  foot  of  Meeting  House  Hill,  and 
followed  Winter  and  Adams  Streets  to  the  Lower  Mills.  It  be¬ 
came  an  important  route  from  Boston  to  the  Plymouth  colony, 
and  was  known  as  the  Lower  Road.  In  1654  the  Colony  or¬ 
dered  the  construction  of  a  better  road,  and  a  remarkably 
straight  highway,  over  a  right  of  way  four  rods  wide,  was  laid 
out  from  Roxbury  to  Braintree,  crossing  the  Neponset  on  a 
new  bridge  at  the  Lower  Mills.  This  followed  the  present 
Warren  and  Washington  Streets.  In  1661,  River  Street  from 
the  Lower  Mills  along  the  Neponset  to  Dedham  was  con¬ 
structed.  But  the  oldest  road  of  all  was  an  Indian  Trail,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  upper  falls  of  the  Neponset  (Mattapan)  to  salt 
water,  partly  perpetuated  in  Norfolk  Street. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

t 

Although  the  first  meeting  house  was  not  erected  till  1631, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  was  actually  organized 
in  England  before  the  departure  of  the  settlers  for  America. 
This  first  rude  structure  erected  at  Cottage  and  Pleasant 
Streets  served  as  a  place  of  worship,  a  civic  center,  a  school, 
a  place  for  the  storage  of  valuables,  and  a  powder  magazine, 
sufficing  for  fourteen  years.  In  1645,  a  larger  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  meeting  house  was  built  on  the  same  spot.  In  1670 
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this  second  meeting  house  was  moved  to  a  more  convenient  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  east  side  of  Winter  Street,  on  the  Hill  to  which  it 
gave  its  name.  In  1678,  another  building  was  erected  nearby, 
and  in  1743  still  another  arose  approximately  on  the  site  of  the 
present  church.  The  beautiful  colonial  structure  that  today 
houses  the  First  Parish  was  built  in  1897,  replacing  one  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  Massachusetts,  Church 
and  Town  were  closely  associated,  for  citizenship  in  the  Town 
depended  upon  church  membership,  and  the  Town  authorities 
were  required  to  enforce  the  will  of  fhe  Church.  The  minister, 
therefore,  was  the  real  head  of  the  community,  and  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  First  Church  of  Dorchester  were  the  civic  as  well 
as  the  religious  leaders.  The  first  ministers,  Warham  and 
Maverick,  were  not  destined  to  serve  their  congregation  long, 
for  the  former  joined  the  Connecticut  migration,  and  the  latter 
soon  died.  From  1631  to  1669,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  a 
teacher  and  clergyman  of  Toxteth,  England,  who  had  been 
suspended  for  non-conformity,  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Parish. 


THE  TOWN  HOUSE 

Town  Meetings  were  held  in  this  building  from  1816  to  1870 
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SAVIN  HILL  IN  1819 


Encampment  of  the  Neiv  Englomd  Guards , — from  a  painting 

in  the  Old  State  House 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  the  eminent  di¬ 
vine.  In  1671,  the  Rev.  John  Flint,  a  native  of  Braintree  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  minister.  In  1682,  the  Rev. 
John  Danforth  entered  upon  a  ministry  that  lasted  till  1730. 
Another  long  period  of  service  was  rendered  by  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Jonathon  Bowman,  1729-1773.  The  Rev.  Moses  Ev¬ 
erett  served  from  1774  to  1793,  and  the  Rev.  Thadeus  Mason 
Harris,  1793  to  1836,  was  Minister  when  the  close  association 
of  Church  and  Town  was  ended  with  the  creation  of  new  par¬ 
ishes  within  the  limits  of  Dorchester. 

The  Town  Records  are  full  of  examples  of  clerical  matters 
being  enforced  by  the  secular  authorities.  Religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  was  required  in  the  schools,  and  a  catechism 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mather  was  distributed  to  every  family  at 
Town  expense.  In  addition,  the  rigid  moral  code  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  concerning  church  attendance,  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  extravagance,  frivolity,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  was  en¬ 
forced  in  Dorchester  by  the  town  officials,  as  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  in  New  England. 
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THE  FIRST  TOWN  MEETING 

On  September  7,  1630,  the  Colonial  authorities  ordered  that 
‘Trimountain  be  called  Boston;  Mattapan,  Dorchester;  and  the 
town  upon  the  Charles,  Watertown.”  The  name  Dorchester  was 
in  honor  of  the  home  of  some  of  the  settlers,  but  particularly 
in  honor  of  Rev.  John  White.  The  settlement  was  no  longer 
nameless,  but  it  still  lacked  any  organized  local  government. 
The  clergymen,  with  the  advice  of  the  magistrates,  Roger  Lud¬ 
low  and  Edward  Rossiter,  settled  the  strictly  local  problems 
that  arose,  while  more  important  matters  were  referred  to  the 
Colonial  authorities.  On  October  8,  1633,  however,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  “the  men  of  the  colony  should  meet  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  at  the  meeting  house,  there  to  settle  and  set  down 
such  orders  as  may  tend  to  the  general  good,  and  every  man  to 
be  bound  thereby  without  gainsaying  or  resistance.”  Herein 
is  seen  the  same  spirit  of  self  reliance  and  democracy  that 
moved  the  Pilgrims  to  draw  up  the  Mayflower  Compact  of 
1620.  On  this  evidence  is  based  Dorchester’s  claim  to  having 
founded  the  system  of  local  government  by  town  meeting, 
which  has  so  powerfully  influenced  the  character  of  our  people 
and  the  structure  of  our  institutions. 


THE  DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Dunbar  Avenue 
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THE  DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Codman  Square 


At  this  same  meeting  twelve  “Selectmen’"  were  chosen,  to 
meet  monthly  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The 
names  of  the  first  group  are  lost,  but  in  1634,  Mr.  Newburg, 
Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Woolcot,  Mr.  Duncan,  Goodman  Phelps, 
Mr.  Hathorne,  Mr.  Williams,  Go.  Minot,  Go.  Gibbs,  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  the  Selectmen.  The  duties  of  the  Selectmen,  and 
the  procedure  followed  at  the  Town  Meeting  were  not  unlike 
what  one  would  find  in  the  smaller  New  England  towns  of  to¬ 
day.  Taxes  were  levied  for  particular  purposes,  and  assessed 
upon  all  free  holders  as  today.  The  Colony  also  levied  taxes 
upon  the  towns,  and  the  sum  required  from  Dorchester  shows 
it  to  have  been  the  wealthiest  of  the  towns  at  the  start.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  early  years  of  the  town  is  based  upon  infor¬ 
mation  preserved  in  a  record  book  kept  from  1632.  After 
1656,  the  records  were  kept  by  the  town  clerks,  among  whom 
stands  out  James  Blake,  who,  in  twenty-four  years  of  service, 
added  402  pages  to  these  Annals.  Additional  information  may 
be  derived  from  the  diary  of  Captain  Roger  Clap.  He  tells  of 
the  voyage  and  early  settlement.  He  was  the  soldier  of  the 
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party,  and  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  in  1686, 
was  in  command  of  the  principal  defence  of  Boston  Harbor, 
the  “Castle”  on  Castle  Island.  The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Mather  also  contains  much  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  years  of  his  pastorate. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Charter,  only  the 
stockholders  of  the  Company  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  colony’s  affairs.  Ludlow,  Rossiter,  and 
Glover  were  probably  the  only  ones  among  the  Dorchester  set¬ 
tlers  to  be  stockholders.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans  was 
against  autocratic  government,  and  shortly  after  the  colony 
was  established,  the  right  of  stockholders  to  share  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  granted  to  many  of  the  more  influential  colonists, 
including  twenty-four  in  Dorchester.  As  the  number  of  free¬ 
men  (those  who  could  vote)  increased,  it  became  impossible  to 
assemble  them  all  together  in  a  “General  Court,”  as  the  char¬ 
ter  provided,  so  the  scheme  of  having  each  town  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Boston  to  consider  matters  of  interest  to  the  en¬ 
tire  colony,  was  adopted.  The  first  representatives  of  the 
Town  of  Dorchester  in  what  has  become  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  were  Israel  Stoughton,  William  Phelps,  and 
George  Hull,  elected  in  1684. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL 

The  greatest  glory  of  Dorchester  is  the  free  school.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  explicit  directions  of  Rev.  John  White,  the  colonists 
provided  for  the  education  of  their  youth  as  soon  as  possible. 
Close  to  their  first  meeting  house,  they  built  in  1639  their  first 
school  on  Settlers  (Pleasant)  Street.  By  vote  of  the  Town  on 
May  30,  1639,  it  was  provided  that  the  salary  of  the  master  be 
paid  by  the  Town  from  the  income  derived  from  fees  assessed 
upon  the  freemen  who  pastured  sheep  on  Thompson’s  Island. 
As  over  seventy  freemen  were  affected  by  this  rule,  Dor¬ 
chester’s  claim  to  having  established  the  first  school  in  America 
to  be  supported  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  inhabitants,  is  valid. 
Later  the  Town  lost  control  of  Thompson’s  Island,  but  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  granted  it  1000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  Lunen¬ 
burg  as  compensation,  and  the  income  from  this  land  was  used 
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for  school  needs.  As  the  Town’s  appropriation  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  the  school’s  expenses,  a  small  sum  was  charged 
each  scholar  for  tuition,  payable  in  money  or  fire-wood.  The 
school  was  free  only  in  the  sense  that  boys  of  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  could  attend.  Girls  were  not  admitted  till  1784,  al¬ 
though  the  original  law  left  with  the  town  officers  the  problem 
of  “whether  maids  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not.”  The 
first  master  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Waterhouse,  who  later  be¬ 
came  headmaster  of  a  school  in  Colchester,  England,  which  is 
still  in  existence. 

In  1645,  Mr.  Haward,  Deacon  Wiswell,  and  Mr.  Atherton 
were  elected  “wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school”  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  vesting  the  control  of  the  schools  in  a  group  of  inde¬ 
pendent  officials  was  inaugurated.  In  this  again  Dorchester 
was  a  pioneer.  In  1645,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  were  issued.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  treat  both  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  emphasize  prayer, 


BARNARD  CAPEN  HOUSE 

Built  before  1637, — taken  down  recently  and  rebuilt  in  Milton 
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THE  MINOT  HOUSE 

Here  a  maid  servant  hid  the  children  under  a  brass  kettle  and 
drove  off  one  of  King  Philip's  warriors 


and  to  use  the  rod  as  needed.  In  1694,  a  larger  building  was 
erected  on  Winter  Street,  to  be  replaced  by  new  buildings,  on 
Hancock  Street  in  1759,  and  in  1771,  on  Meeting  House  Hill. 
After  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  more  than 
one  school  in  the  town,  and  in  1836,  six  new  buildings  were 
built.  In  1849  they  were  given  names,  the  one  on  Meeting 
House  Hill  being  called  the  Mather,  the  one  on  Sumner  Street 
the  Everett,  and  that  on  School  Street  the  Gibson.  Each  of 
these  names  is  borne  today  by  a  great  modern  school.  The 
massive  structure  of  the  Mather  School,  crowning  Meeting 
House  Hill  and  overlooking  Dorchester  Bay,  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  rude  school  house  of  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

These  schools  gave  an  elementary  education  only.  Free  high 
school  education  was  not  available  until  1852,  when  the  Dor¬ 
chester  High  School  was  established  in  a  building  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  Dorchester  Avenue  at  Gibson  Street.  The  first  princi- 
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pal  was  Rolfe,  the  Shakesperian  Scholar.  Later,  a  much  larger 
building  on  Dorchester  Avenue  at  Center  Street  was  occupied, 
and  in  1902  a  thoroughly  modern  structure  was  erected  at  Cod- 
man  Square.  Continued  growth  led  to  the  splitting  of  the 
school,  and  there  are  today  two  Dorchester  High  Schools,  one 
for  girls  at  Codman  Square,  and  one  for  boys  on  a  large  lot  of 
land  on  Dunbar  Avenue.  This  lot  was  left  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  by  William  Stoughton  in  1701,  to  support  needy  stu¬ 
dents,  and  was  sold  recently  directly  to  the  City  of  Boston 
when  plans  for  a  new  school  were  being  made.  Any  story  of 
the  Dorchester  Schools  must  at  least  mention  two  legacies  left 
by  public  spirited  citizens  to  further  the  cause  of  education. 
In  1655,  John  Clap  left  lands  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and 
in  1674,  Christopher  Gibson  left  a  legacy  which  yields  each 
year  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
of  Dorchester. 


OLD  BARRACK  AT  SAVIN  HILL 

Patriot  troops  were  quartered  in  the  farther  building  duHng 

the  Siege  of  Boston 
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THE  INDIANS 

The  Indians  who  roamed  the  forests  about  the  Charles  and 
the  Neponset  Rivers  were  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 
They  had  had  friendly  intercourse  with  white  traders  for  many 
years,  and  like  the  Narragansetts  to  the  south,  proved  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  new  comers.  Captain  Clap  tells  us  that  the 
exploring  party  from  the  Mary  and  John  met  Indians  who 
held  up  a  fish  to  show  the  wdiites  their  friendship;  and  the 
whites  held  up  a  biscuit.  He  also  recorded  in  his  diary  that 
“though  I  cannot  say  God  sent  a  Raven  to  feed  us,  as  he  did  the 
Prophet  Elijah,  yet  this  I  can  say  to  the  Praise  of  God's  Glory, 
that  He  sent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians,  which  came  with 
their  baskets  of  Corn  on  their  Backs  to  trade  with  us,  which 
was  a  good  Supply  to  many;  but  also  sent  ships  from  Holland 
and  Ireland  with  provisions,  and  Indian  corn  from  Virginia,  to 
supply  the  Wants  of  his  dear  Servants  in  this  Wilderness,  both 


EATON  TAVERN,  MEETING  HOUSE  HILL 
Dorchester  teamsters  gathered  here  on  the  eve  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Dorchester  Heights 
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BIRD-SAWYER  HOUSE 

Washington  lost  a  pistol  here  in  1776.  The  house  still  stands 

on  Humphreys  Street 

for  Food  and  Rayment.”  This  early  friendship  with  the  In¬ 
dians  greatly  increased  the  Colony’s  chances  of  success. 

Squantum  was  an  important  summer  camping  ground  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  There  they  fished  and  on  the  plain 
further  inland,  known  as  Massachusetts  Fields,  raised  corn. 
In  the  winter  they  retired  to  the  forests  of  the  Blue  Hill  Range. 
Chickataubut  was  their  chief  when  Dorchester  was  settled,  but 
he  died  in  1633,  leaving  a  family  of  young  children.  A  brother, 
Kitchamaken,  was  sachem  until  Josiah  Chickataubut  became 
of  age.  It  is  not  known  just  what  arrangement  the  Dorchester 
settlers  made  with  the  Indians  regarding  their  occupancy  of 
part  of  the  tribal  territory,  but  it  is  recorded  that  in  1636,  Kit¬ 
chamaken  deeded  to  Richard  Collicut  of  Dorchester  nearly  all 
the  territory  south  of  the  Neponset  over  which  the  Indians  had 
roamed,  for  a  certain  amount  of  wampum,  and  the  General 
Court  granted  jurisdiction  over  this  region  to  Dorchester. 
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Unlike  many  of  the  early  settlers,  the  people  of  Dorchester 
sought  to  treat  the  Indians  fairly.  As  a  race  they  were  dying 
out,  but  they  were  not  driven  violently  from  their  homes,  nor 
were  they  subjected  to  petty  persecution.  In  1657,  6000  acres 
of  land  in  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Canton  were  set  aside 
as  a  reservation,  known  as  Ponkapoag.  There  John  Eliot  vis¬ 
ited  them,  and  found  them  to  be  Christian  and  happy.  But 
they  continued  to  decrease  rapidly,  and  soon  disappear  as  a 
tribe,  though  Edward  Everett  reports  that  in  his  boyhood  the 
“last  of  the  Ponkapoags,”  an  aged  brave,  still  appeared  each 
summer  at  the  Lower  Mills,  to  fish  and  wail  upon  the  tribal 
burial  mound  nearby. 

But  in  spite  of  the  friendship  for  these  Indians,  Dorchester 
was  obliged  to  join  with  the  neighboring  towns  in  making  war 
upon  the  Pequots  of  Connecticut,  in  1636,  and  upon  King  Philip 
of  the  Narragansetts,  in  1675.  After  King  Philip’s  war,  Dor¬ 
chester’s  part  in  the  Indian  struggles  was  limited  to  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  soldiers  to  fight  in  distant  parts,  or  money  to  ransom 
captives  or  relieve  the  desolated  frontier  towns.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  catastrophe  that  ever  befell  the  Town  occurred  during 
the  war  of  1690,  when  seventy-four  townsmen  under  Captain 
John  Withington  enlisted  to  fight  the  French,  and  forty-six 
never  returned.  The  General  Court  granted  to  their  heirs  land 
in  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Ashburnham. 


THE  REVOLUTION 

The  people  of  Dorchester,  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
mother  country,  were  determined  to  defend  the  liberties  sought 
by  their  ancestors  in  the  New  World.  When  England  adopted 
a  repressive  policy  towards  her  colonies,  Dorchester  took  great 
interest  in  the  various  plans  of  resistance  discussed  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Town  Records  show  that  in  1765  Representative 
John  Robinson  was  instructed  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  1770  resolutions 
pledging  the  townspeople  to  refrain  from  using  goods  of  Brit¬ 
ish  origin  were  adopted.  When  armed  resistance  became  a 
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FIELDS  CORNER  IN  EARLIER  DAYS 

A  school  girl  made  the  sketch  upon  which  this  picture  of  the 
south  corner  of  Adams  Street  and  Dorchester  Avenue 
is  based ,  over  one  hundred  years  ago 


SALLY  BAKER  HOMESTEAD,  SAVIN  HILL 

Bandboxes  were  made  here  during  the  last  century 
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MATTAPAN  SQUARE 

James  Boies ,  who  led  the  Dorchester  teamsters  to  Dorchester 
Heights  in  1776 ,  lived  in  the  house  at  the  right 


BRUSH  HILL  TURNPIKE 

Looking  toward  Boston 

Travelers  over  what  is  now  Blue  Hill  Avenue  paid  toll  at  this 

building  near  Mattapan 
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possibility,  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  appointed  to 
consult  with  committees  from  other  towns  as  to  what  methods 
should  be  followed.  On  November  22,  1773,  the  Dorchester 
Committee  met  with  others  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  tea  ships  in  Boston  Harbor.  Finally,  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  ended  the  independence  of  the  General  Court 
by  the  Massachusetts  Government  Act,  the  Town  sent  Lemuel 
Robinson  as  representative  to  a  legislature  that  met  in  defiance 
of  Parliament  at  Salem.  In  the  same  year,  Dorchester  played 
an  important  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  “Suffolk  Resolves,” 
a  document  prepared  by  the  committees  of  correspondence  of 
the  Suffolk  County  towns,  anticipating  by  their  tone  the  more 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  at  Philadelphia 
two  years  later.  After  being  considered  at  preliminary  meet¬ 
ings  at  Doty’s  Tavern  in  Stoughton  and  Woodward’s  Tavern 
in  Dedham,  the  Resolves  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  gath¬ 
ering  at  the  home  of  Daniel  Vose,  just  across  the  Neponset 


THE  NEPONSET  AT  THE  LOWER  MILLS 

Looking  down  stream 

Stoughton* s  Mill  was  built  in  16 3 h  on  the  left  (Dorchester) 
bank.  The  first  Mass  in  Dorchester  was  said  in  the 
hotel  building  in  the  distance 
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THE  BRIDGE  AT  THE  LOWER  MILLS 

Looking  toward  Milton 

A  view  of  fifty  years  ago,  showing  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 

Walter  Baker  Company 

River  in  Milton  Lower  Mills.  The  names  of  the  Dorchester 
men  who  were  present  should  always  be  remembered,  for  they 
dared  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  were 
Samuel  How,  Lemuel  Robinson,  Ebenezer  Withington,  James 
Robinson,  John  Minot,  William  Holden,  and  John  Homans. 

Equally  with  these  must  we  honor  the  350  Dorchester  men 
who  fought  in  the  Revolution.  Dorchester  militia  joined  the 
patriot  army  after  Lexington,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  fur¬ 
loughed  in  the  following  autumn,  but  were  mustered  into  the 
service  again  in  late  February  of  1776,  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  masterly  maneuver  by  which  Washington  drove  the  British 
from  Boston.  The  story  of  this  maneuver  must  be  told  in 
every  history  of  Dorchester,  for  Dorchester  Heights  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  Town.  On  the  night  of  March  4, 
under  cover  of  heavy  cannonading  from  batteries  to  the  north 
of  the  Charles  River,  soldiers  moved  quietly  from  Roxbury 
along  Dudley,  Humphrey,  and  Cottage  Streets  to  what  is  now 
Edward  Everett  Square,  where  they  turned  into  the  lane  lead- 
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in g  to  Dorchester  Neck.  Dorchester  farmers  furnished  the 
hay  bound  about  the  cart  wheels  to  deaden  their  sound,  and 
three  hundred  Dorchester  teamsters  under  the  direction  of 
James  Boies  hauled  the  birch  saplings,  cut  on  Boies’  farm  in 
the  present  day  Hyde  Park,  and  other  material  needed  for  the 
fortifications.  The  women  of  the  town  did  their  part  in  sup¬ 
plying  food  to  the  workers. 

Although  the  major  operation  was  accomplished  without 
bloodshed,  and  the  British  yielded  to  the  threat  of  the  cannon 
on  the  Heights  and  evacuated  Boston  on  March  17,  a  party  sent 
to  fortify  Nooks  Hill,  an  eminence  that  once  stood  near  the 
present  junction  of  Broadway  and  Dorchester  Avenue,  rashly 
disclosed  their  presence  to  the  British  by  building  a  fire,  and 
were  driven  off  with  loss  of  life.  With  the  British  menace 
gone,  the  Town  continued  to  support  loyally  the  Revolution, 
and  on  May  23,  1776  a  resolution  pledging  its  aid  if  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  saw  fit  to  declare  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in¬ 
dependent,  was  passed. 


EDWARD  EVERETT’S  BIRTHPLACE 

The  great  orator  was  horn  in  the  house  in  the  background 
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Among  the  original  settlers  of  Dorchester  were  a  number  of 
men  who  hoped  to  develop  a  trading  center.  The  superior  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Boston,  however,  thwarted 
their  hopes,  but  Dorchester  has  always  numbered  among  its 
citizens  some  who  followed  the  sea,  and  its  water  front  still 
offers  great  commercial  possibilities.  Fishing  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  occupation  among  the  people  of  Dorchester,  until  the 
shad  ceased  to  run,  and  the  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
harbor  fish  disappeared.  Ship  building  commenced  in  1640, 
small  vessels  of  thirty  to  forty  tons  being  built  at  Gulliver’s 
Creek,  and  continued  until  1815.  After  a  lapse  of  years  this 
industry  has  again  returned  to  the  lower  Neponset,  where 
some  of  America’s  finest  yachts  are  launched  from  the  Dor¬ 
chester  shore. 

Another  attempt  to  make  Dorchester  an  important  port  was 
made  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Wharves  were 
built  at  Commercial  Point,  and  a  nearby  creek  was  dammed  so 
that  power  from  the  tides  could  be  used  to  run  the  mills  that 
it  was  hoped  would  locate  there.  This  creek  had  first  been 
dammed  as  early  as  1646,  when  a  tidal  mill  for  the  grinding  of 
corn  was  built.  Later  it  became  a  paint  mill.  Mill  Street  per¬ 
petuates  its  name.  In  1882,  a  whaling  and  fishing  enterprise 
utilized  the  wharf  and  Dorchester  men  sent  the  whaler  Charles 
Carrol  forth  upon  one  successful  voyage  of  four  years.  But 
although  attempts  to  establish  large  scale  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  Dorchester  waterfront  failed,  commerce  along 
the  Neponset  was  steadily  increasing  in  volume,  until  in  1833, 
seventy-four  vessels  unloaded  6000  tons  of  cargo,  destined  for 
use  by  the  mills  or  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1831,  coal  was  first 
offered  for  public  sale  at  a  Neponset  River  wharf,  and  coal, 
lumber,  and  other  bulky  materials  for  domestic  consumption 
are  still  unloaded  in  large  quantities  along  the  Dorchester 
water  front. 

During  its  first  century,  therefore,  Dorchester  turned  to  ag¬ 
riculture  as  the  principal  means  of  livelihood.  But  the  Town 
possessed  one  asset  that  would  not  long  be  ignored.  Through 
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the  southern  portion  of  the  Town  flowed  a  stream,  which  twice 
in  its  last  few  miles  tumbled  over  rocky  ledges  on  its  way  to 
the  sea.  An  early  writer  lamented  the  fact  that  this  river  con¬ 
tained  no  alewives,  but  Israel  Stoughton  saw  in  its  falls  great 
possibilities,  and  in  1633  he  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Court  to  construct  a  dam  and  fish  weir  at  the  lower  falls.  In 
1634,  the  Neponset  was  harnessed  at  this  point,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  New  England  corn  was  ground  by  power  derived 
from  a  flowing  stream.  The  original  mill  was  erected  on  the 
Dorchester  side,  on  land  later  occupied  by  the  old  stone  choco¬ 
late  mill.  The  second  industry  to  be  established  in  the  Nepon- 


THE  FIRST  PLAYING  CARDS  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Dorchester  craftsmen  designed  and  printed  these 
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set  area  grew  out  of  King  Philip’s  War,  when  in  1675,  a  pow¬ 
der  mill  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neponset,  where 
the  Webb  Mill  now  stands,  but  as  it  expanded,  it  utilized  land 
on  the  Dorchester  side. 

That  the  third  industry  to  develop  was  paper-making  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  After  aiding  the  colonists  to  secure  food,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  a  means  of  protection,  the  busy  Neponset 
was  now  called  upon  to  further  their  spiritual  and  educational 
development,  when  in  1727,  a  paper  mill  was  erected  on  its 
banks.  This  mill  was  on  the  Milton  side  of  the  river,  but  other 
mills  were  erected  upon  the  Dorchester  side.  The  mill  built  at 
Mattapan  in  1773,  operated  today  by  Tileston  and  Hollings¬ 
worth,  is  the  oldest  paper  mill  in  America.  A  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  mill  is  still  standing. 

Dorchester’s  most  famous  industry  began  in  1765,  when  Dr. 
James  Baker  employed  an  Irish  chocolate  maker,  one  John 
Hannon,  to  manufacture  chocolate  in  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  old  powder  mill,  in  Milton.  This  industry  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  when  the  War  of  1812  checked  European  importa¬ 
tions,  it  became  a  large  scale  industry  under  the  guidance  of 
Walter  Baker,  and  spread  to  the  Dorchester  side.  The  War 
was  also  responsible  for  the  development  of  textile  and  slitting 
mills  along  the  Neponset.  Paul  Revere  established  the  first 
copper  works  in  America  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Neponset 
in  Canton  in  1801,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  bell  still  hanging 
in  the  Second  Church  at  Codman  Square,  was  cast  there. 
Finally,  lest  Dorchester’s  manufacturing  be  thought  too  pro¬ 
saic,  it  must  be  recorded  (shades  of  the  Puritan  Forefathers!) 
that  the  first  playing  cards  in  America  were  printed  within  the 
Town’s  limits.  The  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  head  of  water 
in  the  Neponset  has  been  a  serious  problem.  In  1639  a  canal 
was  dug  connecting  the  Charles  and  the  Neponset  at  a  point  in 
Dedham  where  they  are  near  together,  and  water  from  the 
upper  Charles  was  diverted  for  the  use  of  Stoughton’s  grist 
mill.  This  is  the  present  Mother  Brook,  which  still  flows 
through  Dedham  and  Hyde  Park  and  converts  Boston  into  an 
island.  More  recently,  reservoirs  have  been  created  at  the 
source  of  the  Neponset  to  equalize  its  flow. 
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Among  the  nineteenth  century  industrial  leaders  was  Ros¬ 
well  Gleason,  who  came  to  Dorchester  from  Vermont  in  1818, 
and  entered  the  tinware  business.  In  1822  he  established  a 
factory  on  Washington  Street  opposite  School  Street,  and  there 
he  soon  began  the  manufacture  of  britannia  ware,  brass  fix¬ 
tures,  and  tin  plate  of  a  quality  that  won  for  him  national  rec¬ 
ognition,  and  associated  the  name  of  Roswell  Gleason  with 
britannia  ware  for  all  time.  In  1849  he  added  to  his  fame  by 
manufacturing  the  first  silver-plate  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  industry,  which  brought  great  renown  to  Dor¬ 
chester,  was  carried  on  for  many  years  at  the  Washington 
Street  works,  and  later  at  Taunton.  The  old  office  building  of 
the  factory,  converted  into  a  dwelling  house,  still  stands. 

GREATER  DORCHESTER 

As  has  already  been  described,  Dorchester  acquired  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Indians,  much  of  the  land  over  which  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Tribe  roamed.  In  1636,  the  General  Court  con¬ 
firmed  the  Town’s  right  to  the  land  between  the  Neponset  and 
the  Blue  Hills,  known  as  Unquety,  and  in  1637,  its  right  to  a 
vast  area  of  40,000  acres  of  wild  land  stretching  south  and 
southwest  to  the  Plymouth  Colony’s  territory.  This  was  known 
as  the  New  Grant.  Like  most  of  the  original  Towns,  the  origi¬ 
nal  area  of  Dorchester  was  great.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
extent,  Dorchester  stretched  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  Rhode  Island  boundary  line,  a  distance 
of  thirty-six  miles.  But  the  love  of  independence  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  early  settlers,  naturally  led  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  very  large  towns.  As  soon  as  a  group  of  settlers  in  an 
outlying  district  established  their  own  church,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  desire  to  manage  their  own  town  affairs  as 
well,  and  the  General  Court  usually  listened  to  their  plea.  In 
1662,  Unquety  was  set  off  as  Milton.  In  1724,  a  portion  of  the 
extreme  southern  section  of  the  New  Grant  became  part  of 
Wrentham.  Two  years  later,  the  Indian  Ponkapoag  became 
Stoughton,  named  in  honor  of  one  of  Dorchester’s  famous  citi¬ 
zens,  the  late  Chief  Justice  William  Stoughton.  Later  towns 
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WASHINGTON  AND  BOWDOIN  STREETS 

Dorchester's  first  tinsmith  established  his  shop  in  the  building 
to  the  left  about  1700 ,  and  specialized,  in  Dutch  ovens 


to  be  set  off  were  Sharon,  1765;  Foxboro,  named  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  Whig-  leader,  1778;  and  Canton,  echoing  in  its  name  our 
newly  developed  China  trade,  1797.  Meanwhile,  Boston  was 
coveting  Dorchester  Neck  (South  Boston),  which  was  geo¬ 
graphically  closer  to  that  town  than  to  Dorchester,  and  in  1804 
a  warning  of  Dorchester’s  ultimate  fate  was  sounded  when  the 
annexation  of  the  Neck  to  Boston  was  approved.  In  1885, 
Washington  Village  (the  Andrew  Square  Section)  was  also 
lost  by  Dorchester  to  Boston.  Meanwhile,  the  people  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  Town  as  it  then  was,  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  temporarily  escaped  annexation  to 
Boston  by  organizing  the  separate  town  of  Hyde  Park,  1868. 
A  year  later,  the  people  of  Dorchester  voted  for  annexation  to 
Boston,  928  to  726,  and  on  January  4,  1870,  the  political  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Town  ended,  but  spiritually  it  still  carried  on. 

Like  most  New  England  communities,  Dorchester  contrib¬ 
uted  generously  of  its  population  to  the  development  of  the  rest 
of  our  country.  In  1635,  about  one  hundred  of  the  Dorchester 
colonists  migrated  under  the  lead  of  Roger  Ludlow  and  Thomas 
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THE  WORK  OF  JOHN  FOSTER,  1680 

He  was  Boston’s  first  'printer.  He  is  buried  in  Dorchester’s 

North  Burial  Ground 


Hooker  of  Watertown,  to  found  Winsor,  Connecticut;  but  a 
shipload  of  settlers  from  Weymouth,  England,  arrived  to  take 
the  places  of  the  emigrants.  Another  interesting  emigration 
from  the  Town  occurred  in  1695,  when  Joseph  Lord  with  eight 
colleagues  founded  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  as  an  evange¬ 
listic  enterprise.  Other  Dorchester  families  joined  him,  and 
fifty  years  later  their  descendants  founded  a  similar  colony  at 
Midway,  Georgia.  The  influence  of  these  settlers  was  shown 
in  1775,  for  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  Province  of  Georgia  might 
remain  loyal  to  England,  Liberty  County,  including  Midway, 
sent  its  own  representatives  to  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.  As  late  as  1830,  a  visitor  reported  that  Midway 
was  entirely  different,  religiously  and  socially,  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors. 
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JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY  HOUSE 

The  Historian  lived  in  this  house  at  the  corner  of  Center  and 

Adams  Streets 

THE  LAST  HUNDRED  YEARS 
In  1804,  South  Boston  (Dorchester  Neck)  was  annexed  to 
Boston,  and  in  1870  the  Town  itself  was  annexed  to  Boston, 
and  its  political  existence  came  to  an  end. 

The  year  1880  saw  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  celebrating 
the  Bicentenary  of  the  founding  of  their  town.  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  site  of  the  landfall  of 
the  Mary  and  John  at  Hull,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  John  Codman  of  the  Second  Church.  Later,  on 
June  17,  another  celebration  occurred  in  the  Town  itself.  No 
doubt  the  good  people  of  1830  looked  back  proudly  upon  the 
achievements  of  two  hundred  years,  but  little  could  they  realize 
the  wonderful  progress  of  the  century  to  come.  This  century 
saw  the  quiet  country  town  grow  to  a  busy  industrial  and  resi¬ 
dential  community  with  200,000  inhabitants;  saw  the  hourly 
stage  coach  from  the  Lower  Mills  replaced  by  the  railroad 
(The  Old  Colony  in  1844),  the  horse  car  (on  Dorchester  Av¬ 
enue  in  1857),  the  electric  car,  the  motor  bus,  and  the  rapid 
transit  line;  saw  the  industries  expand  until  today  one  hun¬ 
dred  manufacturing  plants  with  a  yearly  pay  roll  of  over 
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$13,500,000  are  turning  out  products  recognized  throughout 
the  country  for  their  excellence.  Among  the  more  important 
articles  manufactured  today  are  finished  lumber,  machinery, 
crockery,  pianos,  organs,  printed  matter,  cocoa,  and  chemicals. 
This  century  also  saw  the  widely  scattered  general  stores  of 
Eaton,  Upham,  Boies,  and  others  give  way  to  over  five  hundred 
retail  stores;  and  saw  the  occasional  entertainments  offered 
(after  1840)  at  Lyceum  Hall  and  Richmond  Hall  supplanted 
by  nine  motion  picture  theaters  offering  their  varied  programs 
every  night.  Truly  remarkable  has  been  the  progress  of  this 
last  hundred  years. 

But  this  century  of  progress  is  darkened  by  the  shadows  of 
four  wars,  which  brought  sadness  to  many  Dorchester  homes. 
As  early  as  1835,  the  Abolitionists  found  support  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Dorches¬ 
ter  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  when  the  inevitable 
struggle  between  slavery 
and  freedom  broke  out, 
Dorchester’s  sons  rallied 
nobly  to  the  flag.  With  its 
population  but  10,000,  the 
town  sent  1,342  men  to  the 
war,  and  lost  97  dead. 
Company  K  of  the  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  was  recruit¬ 
ed  in  the  town,  and  saw 
three  years  of  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  thousands  of 
recruits  were  received  and 
drilled  at  Camp  Meigs  at 
Readville,  then  part  of 
Dorchester.  The  site  of  this 
Camp  is  appropriately 
marked  by  flag  staff  and 
cannon  today.  The  Civil 
War  Veterans  were  hon¬ 
ored  in  1867,  when,  on 


WASHINGTON  AT  DOR¬ 
CHESTER  HEIGHTS 
From  Stuart's  picture  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
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THE  SWAN  HOUSE 

Lafayette  was  entertained  here 


WALTER  BAKER  HOUSE 

Built  by  a  colonial  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1750.  Occupied 
later  by  the  proprietor  of  the  chocolate  mills 
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EATON  SQUARE 

Dorchester  citizens  are  assembled  here  for  the  dedication  of  the  Lyman  Fountain 
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September  17,  the  Soldiers’  Monument  at  Meeting  House 
Hill  was  dedicated.  The  orator  was  the  Reverend  C.  A.  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  Springfield.  In  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars,  Dor¬ 
chester  boys  were  equally  ready  to  answer  their  Country’s  call. 
A  bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription  by  the  late  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  the  High  School  at  Codman  Square,  com¬ 
memorates  the  services  of  the  World  War  Veterans.  Dor¬ 
chester  Veterans  are  organized  in  the  Associations  listed  be¬ 
low. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

BENJAMIN  STONE  post,  No.  68,  Grand  Army  Hall,  91  Park 
Street. 

UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

captain  JOHN  drum  post,  No.  18,  Municipal  Building,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Road. 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

Francis  J.  kane  post,  No.  60,  Legion  Hall,  Meeting  House 
Hill. 

OLD  DORCHESTER  POST,  No.  65,  Richmond  Street  corner  of 
Washington. 

mattapan  post,  No.  128,  Legion  Hall,  107  Babson  Street. 

all  Dorchester  post,  No.  154,  Municipal  Building,  Colum¬ 
bia  Road. 

Thomas  j.  Roberts  post,  No.  216,  High  School  Building, 
Codman  Square. 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS. 

Herbert  J.  wolf  POST,  No.  114,  20  Charlotte  Street. 

Dorchester  post,  No.  498,  22  Regina  Street. 

Since  1830,  many  celebrations  of  an  historical  and  patriotic 
nature  have  occurred  in  Dorchester.  Their  success  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  energies  of  individual  citizens,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1843 
with  Edmund  P.  Tileston  as  its  first  president,  and  its  succes¬ 
sor,  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society.  In  1851,  President 
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Fillmore  visited  the  Town,  and  traveled  by  carriage  from  Ly¬ 
ceum  Hall  on  Meeting  House  Hill  to  Boston.  On  July  4,  1855, 
Dorchester  did  homage  to  its  most  famous  citizen,  Edward 
Everett,  United  States  Senator,  Ambassador  to  England,  and 
orator  without  a  peer.  The  occasion  was  the  dedication  on 
Meeting  House  Hill  of  a  lofty  flag  pole,  which  was  destined  to 
display  Old  Glory  to  many  generations  of  school  children. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  presided,  and  Edward  Everett  was  the 
orator  of  the  day.  On  March  17,  1901,  Dorchester  was  an  in¬ 
terested  participant  in  the  exercises  connected  with  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  monument  in  honor  of  the  Evacuation  of  Boston, 
erected  on  Dorchester  Heights,  South  Boston.  Finally,  in  1904 
the  holiday  known  as  Dorchester  Day  was  inaugurated  with 
exercises  at  Savin  Hill.  This  is  in  honor  of  the  founding  of 
the  Town,  and  is  celebrated  annually  on  a  Saturday  in  early 
June.  In  the  Tercentenary  year  of  1930,  the  week  of  June  1 
was  devoted  to  this  celebration. 

Of  all  the  historic  exercises  held  in  Dorchester  over  a  period 
of  three  hundred  years,  however,  none  were  more  significant 


TAYLOR-MORTON  HOUSE 
Here  Sarah  W entworth  Aptliorp  wrote  The  Tower  of 

Sympathy 
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WELLES  HOUSE 

Daniel  Webster  lived  here  in  1822 

than  those  of  June  22,  1889,  in  honor  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  school. 
On  that  occasion  the  twenty-seven  graduates  of  the  Dorchester 
High  School  and  the  two  hundred  from  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  district  gathered  in  a  tent  on  the  Dorchester  Common, 
and  shared  in  the  observance.  The  principal  address  was  by 
William  A.  Mowry,  who  defended  Dorchester’s  claim  to  being 
the  first  to  establish  a  free  school  supported  by  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  told  in  a  masterly  way  the  story  of 
the  development  of  Dorchester’s  educational  system.  Among 
the  other  speakers  were  Superintendant  of  Schools  Seaver, 
Mayor  Hart,  Rev.  Peter  Ronan,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  and 
two  former  masters  of  the  Mather  School,  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde 
who  taught  a  one-room  school  in  1836,  and  Mr.  John  Kneeland, 
who  had  charge  of  the  two-room  building  that  sufficed  as  late  as 
1852.  All  the  speakers  marveled  at  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  schools,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  guided  their 
destinies.  Yet  how  small  the  classes  of  1889  compared  to  those 
of  1930,  when  from  the  high  schools  alone  of  Dorchester  eight 
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hundred  will  graduate.  Surely  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
educational  leaders,  and  to  the  class  room  teachers  as  well,  who 
have  aided  in  this  remarkable  development.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  celebration  rests  mainly  with  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield, 
the  first  woman  to  become  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  During  her  eighteen  years  of  service,  she  gave 
unstintingly  of  her  time  and  energy  in  the  interests  of  the 
schools. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  of  the  year  1889,  with  their 
principals : 


Dorchester  High  School 
Dorchester-Everett  School 
Gibson  School 
Harris  School 
Mather  School 
Minot  School 
Pierce  School 
Stoughton  School 
Tileston  School 


Elbridge  Smith,  Principal 
Henry  B.  Miner 
William  E.  Endicott 
N.  Hosea  Wittemore 
Edward  South  worth 
Joseph  T.  Ward,  Jr. 
Horace  W.  Warren 
Edward  M.  Lancaster 
Hiram  M.  George 


Returning  to  the  1830  celebration,  one  finds  the  orators  of 
the  day  pointing  with  pride  to  the  services  rendered  by  Dor¬ 
chester  citizens  of  the  past,  and  prophesying  that  the  citizens 
of  the  future  would  render  equally  notable  services.  How 
proud  would  they  be  could  they  read  the  roster  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  Dorchester  who  have  served  their  community, 
their  state,  and  their  country  during  the  last  hundred  years! 
Besides  Edward  Everett,  such  a  roster  would  include  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian,  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Register,  Maria  Cummins,  author  of  “The  Lamp¬ 
lighter,”  William  T.  Adams,  beloved  to  the  boys  of  his  day  as 
“Oliver  Optic,”  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Lucy  Stone,  the 
advocate  of  Women’s  Rights,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Blunt,  the 
poet.  In  the  field  of  public  service,  Dorchester  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  able  leaders,  three  residents  of  the  district,  Henry  L. 
Pierce,  George  Hibbard,  and  John  F.  Fitzgerald  having  served 

Boston  as  mayors. 

•/ 
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SAMUEL  DAVENPORT  HOUSE 

Located  in  the  district  once  called  “ Cracker  Holler” 


LIBERTY  TREE  TAVERN 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  banqueted  here  in  1769 
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DR.  GARDINER  HOUSE 

It  was  once  called  the  “Steamboat  House ”  from  its  peculiar 

appearance 


MARSHALL  P.  WILDER  HOUSE 

Occupied  by  the  Founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society — standing  until  recently  at  Washington  Street 

and  Columbia  Road 
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Space  will  not  allow  the  listing  of  the  many  other  public 
spirited  men  and  women  who  have  served  Dorchester  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  nor  the  narration  of  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  few  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  But 
a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  merchant, 
philanthropist,  and  statesman.  The  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  he  devoted 
his  later  years  to  horticultural  experimentation  and  produced 
over  one  thousand  varieties  of  fruit.  Boston  owes  much  to 
him,  for  his  collection  of  greenhouse  and  garden  plants,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  in  1839,  formed  the  basis  of  its  renowned 
display  in  the  Public  Gardens. 

Finally,  the  generation  of  1830  could  not  dream  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  educational  and  spiritual  development  that  a  hundred 
years  was  to  bring  about.  The  single  church  that  satisfied  the 
religious  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  1800  has  expanded  to  the 
forty-nine  places  of  worship  of  today.  The  one-room  schools 
scattered  about  the  Town  in  1830  are  replaced  by  many  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings,  offering  the  children  a  complete  and  diversi- 


SHEPHERD’S  BAKE  HOUSE 


Supplied  Dorchester  with  bread  before  1850 .  The  building  is 
still  standing  at  the  foot  of  Winter  Street 
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fied  education,  the  equal  of  that  offered  in  any  community  in 
the  world.  Numerous  branches  of  Boston’s  fine  library  sys¬ 
tem  supplant  the  Athenaeum  of  a  century  ago.  As  for  the 
material  development,  evidences  may  be  seen  on  every  side. 
Dorchester  is  part  of  the  great  industrial  area  centering  in 
Boston,  and  the  district  is  amply  cared  for  by  the  municipal 
services  of  that  city.  A  complete  description  of  Dorchester’s 
advantages  cannot  be  given  here,  but  if  this  story  of  the  Dor¬ 
chester  of  the  past  enables  the  reader  better  to  understand 
the  Dorchester  of  today,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 


MEETING  HOUSE  HILL  ABOUT  1900 

Before  the  Revolution  bread  was  baked  for  sale  in  the  house  at 
the  left.  In  the  distance  is  the  old  building  of  the 
Mather  School ,  built  in  1856 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AT  THE  LOWER  MILLS 

Looking  toward  Milton 

Erected  in  1798  in  honor  of  President  John  Adams.  Taken 

from  a  contemporary  painting 


HISTORICAL  BUILDINGS— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  sturdy  character  of  Dorchester’s  early  citizens  was  reflected 
in  their  homes,  and  of  these  homes  Dorchester  was  justly  proud. 
Unfortunately,  the  relentless  march  of  progress  has  swept  away 
most  of  these  historic  houses,  but  the  older  generation  of  readers 
will  remember  many  of  the  ones  described  below. 

The  bird-sawyer  HOUSE  still  stands  at  41  Humphreys  Street,  in 
the  Uphams  Corner  region.  It  is  occupied  by  a  direct  descendant 
of  its  builder,  and  the  Bird  family  have  sought  to  keep  it  as  little 
changed  as  possible.  The  earliest  portion  was  built  in  1637,  but  it 
was  frequently  enlarged,  the  final  alteration  being  made  in  1804. 
Here  are  the  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  huge  open  fireplace  with 
attendant  cooking  equipment,  typical  of  colonial  mansions  of  the 
past.  At  the  time  of  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights,  it 
was  used  as  headquarters,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Washington  lost 
one  of  a  brace  of  pistols  here. 

The  pierce  HOUSE  is  standing  on  Oakton  Avenue,  Neponset,  still 
occupied  by  a  Pierce,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  builder.  The  cen- 
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tral  portion  of  the  structure  was  built  in  1640  by  Robert  Pierce. 
Among  many  colonial  relics,  there  is  preserved  here  a  small  portion 
of  bread,  brought  over  on  the  Mary  and  John. 

The  blake  house  stands  today  in  Richardson  Park,  near  Edward 
Everett  Square.  William  Blake  built  it  about  1648  on  Cottage 
Street  across  the  Square.  When  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society 
acquired  it,  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 

The  clap  house,  on  Willow  Court  off  Boston  Street,  was  built 
by  Captain  Roger  Clap  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  lived 
there  until  his  removal  to  Castle  Island,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  relatives.  This  house,  much  enlarged  by  Captain  Lemuel 
Clap,  is  still  standing. 

The  ball-hughes  house  is  still  standing  on  School  Street  near 
Washington.  It  was  built  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  Ball-Hughes. 

The  dolbear  house,  the  early  home  of  John  Dolbear,  built  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  still  stands  on  Washington  Street  op¬ 
posite  Rockwell  Street. 

The  Humphreys  house  stood  at  the  corner  of  Humphreys  and  Dud¬ 
ley  Streets,  and  although  it  was  an  elaborate  house,  it  included  part 
of  the  original  building  of  1640.  When  it  was  torn  down,  much  of 


HANCOCK  STREET  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  HORSE  CARS 

Looking  toward  Uphams  Corner 

Captain  Eaton  was  horn  in  the  house  at  the  left.  Asa  Daven¬ 
port,  in  the  first  house  at  the  right 
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the  material  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Louis  Cornish  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  taylor-morton  HOUSE  stood  on  Dudley  Street  opposite  How¬ 
ard  Avenue.  There  lived  the  young  Perez  Morton,  who,  in  1775, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  his  friend  and  neighbor,  General 
Joseph  Warren.  Later  he  was  Attorney-General  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  from  1811  to  1832,  and  his  home  was  the  scene  of  many 
brilliant  gatherings.  Here  his  wife,  known  to  literature  as  Sarah 
Wentworth  Apthorp,  wrote  America’s  early  novel,  The  Toiver  of 
Sympathy. 

The  swan  MANSION  was  also  on  Dudley  Street.  James  Swan  was 
an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and  became  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Lafayette,  and 
spent  much  of  his  later  life  in  France.  In  1796  he  built  this  man¬ 
sion,  fitting  it  with  magnificent  French  furnishings.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  he  had  intended  it  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette,  should  she  escape  from  France.  Later,  Swan  was  imprisoned 
in  St.  Pelagie  for  debt,  and  since  he  refused  to  pay  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  he  remained  twenty-five  years  in  prison.  When  Lafayette 
visited  America,  he  was  entertained  at  Swan’s  Dorchester  home. 

The  EDWARD  EVERETT  HOUSE 
was  built  in  1745  by  Robert 
Oliver,  a  West  Indian  mer¬ 
chant.  A  tablet  marks  the  site 
at  Edward  Everett  Square. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Everett  bought 
it  in  1794,  and  here  was  born 
Dorchester’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  son.  The  original  own¬ 
er  was  a  large  slave  holder, 
who  in  order  to  keep  his  slaves 
busy,  first  had  them  excavate 
the  pond  nearby,  and  then  fill 
it  up  again.  He  attempted  to 
teach  them  to  use  wheel  bar- 
rows,  but  when  the  barrows 
were  full,  the  slaves  persisted 
in  carry  them  on  their  heads. 

The  STOUGHTON  MANSION 
was  located  at  the  corner  of 
Pleasant  Street  and  Savin  Hill 
Avenue.  It  was  built  by  Israel 
Stoughton,  who  developed  the 

water  power  at  the  Lower  STONE 

Mills,  and  was  occupied  by  North  Burial  Ground 
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him  until  he  returned  to  England  in  1644  to  fight  in  Cromwell’s 
army.  His  son,  William  Stoughton,  continued  to  occupy  it 
while  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
special  court  that  tried  the  witchcraft  cases.  This  was  Dorchester’s 
sole  connection  with  that  unsavory  episode  in  Colonial  history. 
This  Stoughton  seems  to  have  been  a  haughty,  stiff-necked  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  would  not  follow  Cotton  Mather’s  lead  in  admitting  his 
error  in  condemning  the  witches.  But  legacies  left  to  Harvard  for 
the  building  of  a  dormitory  (Stoughton  Hall  replaces  the  original 
structure)  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  that  is  still 
awarded,  show  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Later  the 
house  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Tailor. 

The  GARDINER  HOUSE  stood  on  the  opposite  corner.  This  was 
built  before  the  Revolution,  and  destroyed  but  recently.  When  Dr. 
Gardiner  purchased  it,  he  altered  it  according  to  an  unusual  archi¬ 
tectural  scheme  which  led  to  its  being  called  the  ‘‘Steamboat  house,” 
from  its  appearance.  There  his  son,  later  Governor  Gardiner,  was 
born. 

The  ATHERTON  HOUSE,  occupied  by  Major-General  Humphrey  Ath¬ 
erton  formerly  stood  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  the  first  meeting  house. 
It  was  built  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  by  Atherton,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  soldiers  of  the  Colony  in  early  Indian  Wars. 

The  bowdoin  HOUSE,  occupied  by  Governor  James  Bowdoin,  once 
stood  on  Bowdoin  Avenue,  near  Bowdoin  Street. 

The  BARNARD  capen  HOUSE,  built  before  1637,  stood  until  recent¬ 
ly  on  Washington  Street  opposite  Melville  Avenue.  It  was  in  re- 


UPHAMS  CORNER  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

The  Upham  family  maintained  a  store  here  as  early  as  1800 
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markably  good  condition  when  it  was  torn  down  to  be  rebuilt  in 
Milton  as  the  home  of  Professor  Kenneth  T.  G.  Webster. 

The  WELLES  house  formerly  stood  on  Washington  Street,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  School.  It  is  not  known  who 
built  it,  but  in  1784  it  was  occupied  by  General  Henry  Knox,  then 
by  the  Honorable  John  Welles  for  whom  the  town  of  Wellesley  is 
named,  and,  in  1822,  by  Daniel  Webster. 

The  Walter  baker  mansion  stood  at  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Washington  Streets.  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver  built  it  about 
1750,  and  it  was  occupied  by  several  prominent  families  before 
Walter  Baker  acquired  it. 

The  MINOT  HOUSE,  built  by  George  Minot  about  1640,  stood  on 
Chickatawbut  Street,  Neponset,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1874.  It  was  a  wooden  building,  with  its  frame  filled  with  brick 
imported  from  England,  probably  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  Indians.  With  this  house  is  associated  one  of  the  few  Indian 
stories  of  old  Dorchester.  During  King  Philip’s  War,  a  stray 
brave  appeared  at  the  house  when  no  one  but  the  children  and  a 
maid  servant  were  home.  Barring  the  door,  the  servant  hid  the 
children  under  a  brass  kettle,  and  fired  at  the  Indian,  wounding 
him  in  the  shoulder.  As  he  still  persisted  in  his  attempts  to  enter, 
she  filled  a  shovel  with  live  coals  and  boldly  flung  them  in  the  face 
of  the  savage,  who  promptly  fled.  The  Colony  rewarded  the  hero¬ 
ine  with  a  bracelet.  Generations  of  the  Minot  children  were  rocked 
to  sleep  in  the  famous  “Minot  cradle”  brought  from  England  by  the 
first  Minot,  and  now  in  the  Old  State  House  at  Boston. 

The  TOWN  hall  stood  at  Codman  Square  until  recently  when  it 
was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  branch  library.  Until  1816,  the 
Town  used  the  successive  buildings  of  the  First  Church  for  meet¬ 
ings,  but  wThen  the  religious  unity  of  the  Town  was  ended,  a  special 
building  became  necessary,  and  the  Codman  Square  structure  was 
erected. 

LYCEUM  hall,  still  standing,  was  built  in  1839  for  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  type  of  lecture  then  popular.  Horace  Mann  was  the 
orator  at  its  dedication.  It  has  had  a  most  varied  career  serving 
the  Town  as  a  community  center  until  it  was  used  in  1891  for  school 
purposes.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  Party,  it  has  housed 
Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  dancing  classes,  and,  in 
the  Civil  War,  a  recruiting  depot. 

RICHMOND  hall,  now  remodeled  for  dwelling  purposes,  stood  on 
Washington  Street  opposite  Richmond.  It  was  built  in  1813,  and 
served  the  Third  Parish  Church  as  a  Meeting  House  until  1840. 
In  that  year  the  church  moved  to  a  new  building,  and  the  old 
meeting  house  became  a  hall  for  public  meetings  and  lyceum  lec¬ 
tures.  It  was  named  for  the  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church.  During 
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the  fifties  and  sixties,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  entertainments  and 
theatrical  performances,  including  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  It  was 
there  that  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  a  Dorchester  audience  on 
September  16,  1848. 

The  old  POOR  house  stands  on  Hancock  Street  opposite  Bowdoin 
today.  It  was  built  to  house  paupers  and  vagrants,  but  upon  its 
completion  it  was  discovered  there  were  no  paupers  to  be  admitted. 

The  BUTLER  SCHOOL,  located  on  River  Street  at  Huntington  Av¬ 
enue  in  what  is  now  Hyde  Park,  is  the  oldest  of  Dorchester’s  school 
buildings  now  standing.  It  was  erected  in  1804  as  the  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  School,  and  for  many  years  cared  for  the  children  of  the  Upper 
Mills  region. 

An  old  school  building,  converted  into  a  dwelling  house,  stood 
on  Hancock  Street  near  Pleasant  until  1929.  This  was  the  building 
that  was  standing  on  Meeting  House  Hill  in  1784  when  for  the 
first  time  “such  girls  as  can  read  the  Psalter”  were  admitted  to  the 
grammar  school. 

early  taverns  were  located  at  Meeting  House  Hill  and  the  Lower 
Mills.  The  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Danforth  on  Bowdoin  Street 
where  St.  Peter’s  School  now  stands  became  a  tavern  in  1732,  and 
was  known  as  the  Turk's  Head.  Here  the  stage  coaches  from  Boston 
and  Roxbury  stopped  before  continuing  along  the  Lower  Road  to 
Plymouth.  The  coaches  would  stop  again  at  Robinson’s  Tavern  at 
the  Lower  Mills,  on  Washington  Street,  near  Gallivan  Boulevard. 
This  became  known  as  the  Liberty  Tree  Tavern  after  a  famous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  held  there  in  1769.  This  association 
was  organized  to  protect  our  institutions  from  British  aggression, 
and  several  hundred  members  who  had  gathered  about  the  Liberty 
Tree  on  Boston  Common,  later  proceeded  to  Dorchester,  where  they 
enjoyed  a  famous  repast  at  this  tavern.  Captain  Eaton  maintained 
his  tavern  at  Meeting  House  Hill  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE  ATHENAEUM 

This  served  Dorchester  as  a  library  after  1856 


OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

DORCHESTER  COMMON  at  Meeting  House  Hill  has  been  preserved 
for  the  use  of  the  people  from  earliest  times.  It  has  long  been  used 
as  a  park,  and  contains  a  soldier’s  monument  in  honor  of  the 
Dorchester  men  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  To  the  east  of  it  are 
the  First  Parish  Church,  Lyceum  Hall,  and  the  Mather  School.  On 
the  north  side  was  the  building  where  bread  was  first  baked  for 
public  sale.  The  first  baker,  Shepherd,  later  transferred  this  ac¬ 
tivity  from  his  home  to  a  bake  house  which  he  built  at  the  corner 
of  Winter  and  Bowdoin  Streets. 

EATON  SQUARE  adjoins  the  Common  on  the  west.  This  was  the 
center  of  the  community  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Here  was 
Eaton’s  store  and  tavern,  before  which  the  Dorchester  wagonners 
assembled  on  the  eve  of  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights. 
Later  the  upper  portion  of  Eaton’s  building  was  moved  further 
down  the  hill  on  Bowdoin  Street,  where  today  it  is  occupied  by  the 
Underhill  Press.  Eaton  Square  is  now  a  small  but  well  kept  park 
containing  an  artistic  fountain  given  by  Mrs.  Emily  Fifield  in 
honor  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Mayor  of  Boston,  1834-35.  He  first 
proposed  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water  into  Boston.  St. 
Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  faces  the  Square. 
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CODMAN  SQUARE,  at  the  junction  of  Norfolk,  Washington,  Center 
Streets  and  Talbot  Avenue,  became  important  when  the  Second 
Church  erected  its  edifice  there  in  1806,  and  when  in  1816  the  Town 
Hall  was  built  on  the  opposite  corner.  It  is  named  for  the  Rev. 
John  Codman,  first  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  Grouped  about  it 
are  the  Second  Church,  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  and  a 
branch  library  building. 

allens  plain  was  the  name  formerly  applied  to  the  level  stretch 
of  land  running  from  Edward  Everett  Square  (the  Five  Corners  of 
earlier  days)  south  to  Savin  and  Meeting  House  Hills.  Here  was 
Town  House  Square,  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  Streets, 
where  the  first  church  and  the  first  school  were  erected.  Southerly 
from  this  Square  ran  Settlers  Street,  along  which  the  earliest  houses 
were  built.  To  the  north  is  the  Blake  House,  and  beyond  the  Blake 
House  the  site  of  Edward  Everett’s  birthplace,  with  the  statue  of 
the  famous  orator  nearby.  In  later  days,  the  Dorchester  Athen- 
eum  stood  near  Town  House  Square. 

savin  hill  was  first  known  as  Rock  Hill  and  later  as  Old  Hill. 
It  was  given  its  present  name  by  Joseph  Tuttle  who  purchased  the 
Wiswell  Estate  in  1822,  and  established  the  first  seaside  hotel  near 
Boston.  This  was  the  Tuttle  House  which  stood  until  recently  on 
Savin  Hill  Avenue  where  St.  William’s  Parochial  School  now  is. 
Rock  Hill  was  fortified  in  1633  by  the  construction  of  a  palisade. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  again  fortified,  forming  the 
end  of  the  Patriot  siege  works  surrounding  Boston.  Two  old  build¬ 
ings  used  as  barracks  at  this  time  are  still  standing  on  Savin  Hill 
Avenue  opposite  Dillingham  Street.  The  Hill  is  now  a  public  park, 
while  a  playground  and  beach  lie  to  the  south. 

The  lower  mills  on  the  Neponset,  partly  in  Dorchester  and  partly 
in  Milton,  contains  many  points  of  historic  interest.  The  village 
grew  up  about  Stoughton’s  grist  mill  (1633)  and  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Neponset.  Here  were  powder,  and  paper  mills,  and  here 
today  chocolate  is  still  being  made  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
after  its  manufacture  was  commenced.  In  1798,  the  friends  of 
President  John  Adams  erected  a  triumphal  arch  upon  the  bridge  to 
Milton  bearing  the  inscription,  “We  unite  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  its  laws.”  As  the  President  returned  to  his  home  in 
Quincy  for  a  brief  rest  after  the  settlement  of  our  troubles  with 
France,  his  carriage  was  given  military  escort  through  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  and  his  friends  gathered  to  greet  him  at  this  arch  at 
the  Lower  Mills. 

UPHAMS  CORNER,  where  Dudley,  Stoughton,  Hancock  Streets  and 
Columbia  Road  meet,  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Upham  family, 
who  maintained  a  store  at  this  spot  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  To 
the  southeast  of  the  Corner  lies  the  historic  North  Burying  Ground. 
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FIELDS  CORNER,  the  junction  of  Adams  Street  and  Dorchester 
Avenue,  commemorates  a  Dorchester  boy  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Here  at  204  Adams  Street  are  located  the  rooms  of 
the  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade. 

GLOVERS  CORNER,  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Freeport  Street,  honors 
another  old  Dorchester  family.  The  old  stone  building  on  the  west 
side  formerly  housed  Farrington’s  Store.  On  the  marsh  between 
Glovers  Corner  and  Savin  Hill  was  located  the  Town  Landing,  on  a 
deep  water  creek,  which  made  in  nearly  to  Dorchester  Avenue  in 
the  days  before  the  railroad. 

The  OLD  north  BURYING  GROUND  at  Uphams  Corner  must  always 
hold  the  interest  and  reverence  of  all  Dorchester.  Here  sleep  the 
sturdy  Puritans  who  cleared  the  land  and  made  it  flower,  who  estab¬ 
lished  and  developed  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
Since  1634  it  has  been  used  as  a  burial  place,  and  its  headstones 
carry  in  their  inscriptions  much  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  the 
antiquarian.  Here  are  buried  Richard  Mather,  William  Stoughton 
(whose  tomb  bears  a  most  elaborate  epitaph) ,  Josiah  Flint,  Humph¬ 
rey  Atherton,  Isaac  Royal,  Samuel  Pierce,  Lemuel  Robinson,  George 
Minot,  Barnard  Capen  (died  1638),  and  John  Foster,  the  first 
printer  in  Boston.  Here  sleep  the  forefathers  of  the  Clap,  Blake, 
Bird  and  Pierce  families,  and  in  a  single  lot,  forty  unknown 
soldiers  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  Among  the  quaintest 


CODMAN  HOUSE 

It  stood  until  recently  on  Codman  Hill 
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of  the  epitaphs  is  that  of  John  Foster:  “Thou  0  Foster  who  on 
earth  didst  study  the  heavenly  bodies,  now  ascend  above  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  survey  the  highest  heaven — I  do  survey  and  inhabit  this 
divine  region.” 

Other  old  burial  grounds  are  the  south,  located  on  Dorchester 
Avenue  south  of  Codman  Street,  and  the  codman,  on  Norfolk  Street 
near  Codman  Square. 

The  town  field,  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Park  Street,  Fields 
Corner  was  purchased  by  the  Town  in  1693  with  the  money  left 
by  Christopher  Gibson  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  It  was  used 
for  many  years  as  a  cow  pasture,  then  as  land  became  more  valuable 
much  of  it  wras  sold.  The  remnant,  known  as  Gibson  Field  and  the 
John  A.  Doherty  Playground,  is  used  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
old  school  building  across  Dorchester  Avenue,  is  the  first  building 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 

the  parks,  playgrounds,  and  beaches  of  Dorchester  are  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the  district.  Franklin 
Park,  partly  in  Dorchester  and  partly  in  Roxbury,  was  established 
by  the  City  of  Boston  in  1883.  Within  its  527  acres  an  eighteen- 
hole  public  golf  links,  and  a  zoological  garden  are  located.  Frank¬ 
lin  Field,  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  entirely  in  Dorchester,  is  prob¬ 
ably  America’s  largest  playground,  for  it  contains  77  acres  available 
for  baseball  and  other  sports.  Numerous  smaller  playgrounds  are 
scattered  through  the  district,  and  along  the  shore  are  improved 
beaches  at  Neponset  (Tenean  Beach),  Savin  Hill,  and  on  the  edge 
of  South  Boston  (Carson  Beach).  Automobilists  who  visit  Dorches¬ 
ter,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  will  find  their  needs  well  cared 
for  by  the  four  great  highways  which  bound  the  district,  the  Old 
Colony  Boulevard  along  the  shore,  Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  the  west,  Col¬ 
umbia  Road  to  the  north,  and  the  new  Gallivan  Boulevard  to  the 
south. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  all  the  points  of  historic  in¬ 
terest  in  Dorchester.  Nor  could  any  such  list  be  made  in  a  growing 
community,  for  what  is  trite  today,  is  history  tomorrow.  Dor¬ 
chester  is  rich  in  neighborhood  names,  some  of  them  like  Harrison 
Square  and  Jones’s  Hill  readily  explainable;  others  like  “Cracker 
Holler,”  Bowdoin  Street  near  Geneva  Avenue,  veiled  in  mystery. 
To  treat  them  all  in  this  short  booklet  was  impossible.  Similarly, 
Dorchester  is  still  rich  in  old  houses,  but  only  the  most  ancient 
could  be  included  in  this  sketch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  errors  or 
omissions  will  be  noted,  and  that  the  reader  who  lives  in  a  century 
old  house  will  write  its  story  down,  and  preserve  it  for  the  historian 
of  the  future. 
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SOURCES  OF  HISTORICAL  INFORMATION 

In  1930  a  selected  bibliography  of  historical  material  dealing 
with  Dorchester  was  prepared  by  Miss  Marion  C.  Kingman,  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Dorchester  Branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Arcadia 
and  Adams  Streets.  This  list  covers  the  outstanding  books  and 
manuscripts  in  Boston  libraries,  and  may  be  consulted  by  those 
interested  in  further  study.  The  following  books  are  available  for 
reference  in  the  Dorchester  branch  library. 
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The  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  the  First  Church,  and  many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  early  inhabitants  possess  interesting  his¬ 
torical  relics.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Huebener,  however, 
is  unusually  interesting.  Relics  from  the  social  and  industrial  life 
of  Old  Dorchester  are  included,  together  with  a  collection  of  bricks 
from  the  old  houses  that  have  been  demolished,  each  brick  identified 
by  a  painting  upon  it  of  the  structure  from  which  it  came.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  in  this  booklet  are  from  pictures  from  Mr. 
Huebener’s  collection. 
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The  Dorchester  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  “collecting, 
preserving  and  publishing”  the  facts  of  Dorchester’s  inspiring  his¬ 
tory.  Among  its  organizers,  were  James  H.  Stark,  William  H. 
Whitmore,  and  John  J.  May.  For  many  years  meetings  were  held 
in  the  famous  Blake  House,  title  to  which  was  acquired  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  1895.  When  it  became  necessary  to  move  it  from  the  site 
where  it  had  stood  since  1650  the  expense  was  borne  by  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  Blake,  a  descendant  of  the  original  owner,  and  by  other  friends 
of  the  Society. 

Among  other  notable  achievements  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society,  was  the  inauguration  of  “Dorchester  Day”  a  celebration 
held  annually  in  June  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  Town. 
It  was  first  celebrated  in  1904,  when  two  hundred  citizens  of  Dor¬ 
chester  gathered  in  a  tent  on  Savin  Hill,  and  listened  to  patriotic 
addresses  by  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
James  H.  Stark,  Reverend  E.  R.  Shippen,  Reverend  Peter  Ronan, 
and  Representative  Guy  A.  Ham.  A  movement,  started  at  this 
time,  to  create  a  park  at  Savin  Hill  was  accomplished  by  1908,  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Mayor  Hibbard. 

In  1928,  the  Society  was  given  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Court 
House,  on  Washington  Street  at  Melville  Avenue.  Here  are  in¬ 
stalled  as  many  of  their  exhibits  as  space  permits.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  Society,  with  the  dates  of  their 
election : — 

1893  William  H.  Whitmore 

1897  Boardman  Hall 

1898  John  J.  May 

1903  Richard  C.  Humphreys 

1912  Jerome  Hosmer 

1913  Frank  L.  Young 

1916  Judge  Henry  L.  Blake 

1917  Edwin  J.  Lewis 

1922  Robert  H.  Magwood 

1928  Charles  J.  Douglas,  M.  D. 


The  Society  is  primarily  interested  in  the  Annals  of  Dorchester, 
and  other  New  England  Communities — a  field  of  surpassing  inter- 
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est.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  Society  testifies  to  the  import¬ 
ance  it  is  accorded  by  the  public.  The  stage  upon  which  the  found¬ 
ers  of  New  England  enacted  their  great  historic  drama  was  of 
such  extraordinary  significance  that  the  white  light  of  research  has 
been  turned  upon  it  continually  during  all  the  succeeding  years. 
Autocratic  governments,  whose  kings  ruled  by  “Divine  right,” 
were  then  universal;  but  today  autocracy  has  been  abolished  and 
kings  reduced  to  impotency.  The  Puritan  uprising  that  found  an 
outlet  in  New  England  was  the  small  stream,  that  in  the  fullness 
of  time  became  a  mighty  torrent,  and  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  governmental  ideas  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  the  founders  of 
Dorchester  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  did  not  bring  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  with  them,  but  their  ideas  contained 
the  seeds  of  independence  and  revolt  that  ultimately  flowered  in  our 
republic.  With  the  charter  and  officers  on  the  ground,  and  with 
stated  elections  and  the  use  of  the  ballot,  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  had  already  gone  far  on  the  road  from  autocracy  to 
democracy.  And  finally  the  example  of  the  United  States  became 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  spread  of  Democratic  principles 
throughout  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  interests — a  field  of  stu¬ 
pendous  importance  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  republic.  But  further¬ 
more,  it  is  within  its  province  to  study  the  epochal  accomplishments 
of  those  who  followed  the  founders,  and  to  consider  not  only  the 
beginnings,  but  the  later  achievements  of  three  hundred  resplendent 
years. 


ROMAN  PAVEMENT 


The  Romans  laid  this  1800  years  ago  in  Dorchester ,  England . 
It  is  now  in  the  High  School  building  at  Codman  Square 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  DORCHESTER 

PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 


Unitarian 

The  first  parish  church  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1630, 
when  the  ship  Mary  and  John  brought  from  England  in  the  Puritan 
migration  a  group  of  settlers  who  had  been  already  organized  into 
a  Christian  Church  by  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Old  Dorchester.  Two 
ministers  came  with  them,  Rev.  John  Warham  and  Rev.  John  Mav¬ 
erick.  In  later  years  the  church  became  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian 
movement.  It  is  the  oldest  religious  society  in  the  present  City  of 
Boston.  Its  Meeting  House  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Winter  and 
Parish  Streets,  Meeting  House  Hill.  The  Rev.  Adelbert  Lathrop 
Hudson  is  its  Minister,  and  Frank  L.  Clapp,  Parish  Administrator. 
There  are  now  three  additional  Unitarian  Churches  in  the  Dor¬ 
chester  District. 


SECOND  CHURCH— CONGREGATIONAL 

Codman  Square 
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The  THIRD  RELIGIOUS  society,  organized  1813,  is  now  at  the 
corner  of  Richmond  Street  and  Dorchester  Avenue,  Lower  Mills. 
Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  Raymond  Cope. 

CHRIST  CHURCH  OF  Dorchester,  organized  May  13,  1852  as  the 
Third  Unitarian  Society,  was  known  from  1875  to  1894  as  the 
Harrison  Square  Unitarian  Church.  It  is  now  located  at  the  corner 
of  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Dix  Streets,  near  Fields  Corner.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Allen  Singsen  is  its  Pastor. 

The  CHANNING  UNITARIAN  church,  organized  1900,  is  on  East 
Cottage  Street,  near  Dorchester  Avenue.  The  Rev.  William  W. 
Lundell  is  its  Pastor. 


Congregational 

The  second  church  in  Dorchester,  Codman  Square,  sprang  from 
the  original  First  Parish  Church  on  Meeting  House  Hill.  Its  his¬ 
toric  meeting  house  was  built  by  a  private  company  and  dedicated 
October  30,  1806.  With  its  Paul  Revere  bell,  imposing  colonial 
architecture,  and  commanding  location,  the  church  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Boston.  The  Second  Parish  was  formed  by  vote  of 
the  Town  of  Dorchester,  June  19,  1807,  and  the  Second  Church 
was  organized  by  a  Council,  January  1,  1808,  with  sixty-four  char¬ 
ter  members  “alfectionately  dismissed”  from  the  First  Church. 
The  Church  has  had  but  six  ministers  since  its  organization.  The 
Rev.  John  Codman,  D.D.  served  from  1808  to  1847;  Rev.  James 
Howard  Means,  D.D.,  1848  to  1878;  Rev.  Edward  Newman  Pack¬ 
ard,  D.D.,  1879  to  1887;  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D.,  1889  to  1915; 
Rev.  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  D.D.,  1914  to  1920.  Rev.  Vaughn  Dabney, 
M.A.,  the  present  Pastor,  began  his  work  here  in  1920.  The  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Aiken,  Jr.  is  Director  of  Religious  Education. 

The  village  CHURCH,  at  the  corner  of  River  and  Temple  Streets, 
Lower  Mills,  was  organized  March  11,  1829.  The  present  Pastor 
is  the  Rev.  George  H.  Driver. 

The  PILGRIM  TRINITARIAN  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  began  work 
as  an  undenominational  body,  May  6,  1867.  On  July  2,  1867  it  was 
recognized  by  a  Council  as  a  Congregational  Church.  It  is  located 
at  540  Columbia  Road,  Uphams  Corner.  The  Pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Clarence  Wells  Dunham,  M. A. ;  Associate  Pastor,  Rev.  Elmer 
Thomas  Blake. 

The  ROMSEY  CONGREGATIONAL  church,  Romsey  Street,  organized 
1903,  was  united  with  the  Pilgrim  Church,  March  9,  1930. 

The  central  congregational  church  was  organized  August  8, 
1888.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Waldeck  and  Tonawanda 
Streets,  in  the  Fields  Corner  section.  The  Rev.  Norman  King  is  the 
Pastor. 
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The  COMMUNITY  church  of  Neponset,  51  Walnut  Street,  is  a 
union  of  two  older  churches,  the  Trinity  Congregational  Church, 
organized  May  11,  1859,  and  the  Appleton  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  March  1848.  These  churches  were  united  November  1, 
1927.  The  Rev.  William  G.  Sewell  is  the  Pastor. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

The  FIRST  CHURCH,  located  on  Washington  Street  near  Richmond, 
Lower  Mills,  is  on  the  site  of  the  earliest  Methodist  chapel  in 
Dorchester.  The  history  of  Methodism  really  begins,  however,  in 
1816,  when  religious  services  were  held  at  the  Lower  Mills  in  the 
home  of  Anthony  Otherman,  a  Frenchman.  As  interest  and  attend¬ 
ance  steadily  increased,  Otherman  purchased  a  carpenter  shop  and 
moved  it  to  his  own  land.  This  chapel  was  dedicated  May  6,  1818, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  larger  edifice  in  1829,  and  in  1874  by  the 
present  building.  The  Rev.  Frank  Gerrish  Potter  is  the  Pastor. 

The  GREENWOOD  MEMORIAL  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  Organ¬ 
ized  March  8,  1869,  is  located  at  380  Washington  Street,  near  Bow- 
doin.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Everett  L.  Farnsworth. 

The  PARKMAN  STREET  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  formerly 
known  as  the  Harrison  Square  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  now 
located  at  29  Parkman  Street,  not  far  from  Fields  Corner.  It  was 
organized  July  12,  1874.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Daniel  Alden 
Thurston. 

The  baker  memorial  Methodist  episcopal  church,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Columbia  Road  and  Cushing  Avenue,  Uphams  Corner,  was 
organized  in  1876.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Frederick  Palladino, 
D.D. 

The  STANTON  AVENUE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  Organized 
December  27,  1886,  is  at  the  corner  of  Stanton  and  Evans  Streets, 
in  the  Dorchester  Center  section.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Taylor. 

Baptist 

The  FIRST  baptist  church  in  Dorchester  is  now  located  at  Ash- 
mont  and  Adams  Streets.  People  holding  Baptist  principles  were 
to  be  found  at  an  early  date  in  Dorchester,  but  no  organized  move¬ 
ment  occurred  until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  service  was 
held  July  12,  1835,  and  in  December  1836  the  First  Baptist  Parish 
Society  was  organized.  The  Church  was  recognized  by  Council 
June  7,  1837.  The  original  Meeting  House  was  on  Chickatawbut 
Street,  but  in  1907  the  Church  removed  to  its  present  location. 
December  28,  1928,  the  Meeting  House  was  wrecked  by  fire  at  a 
loss  of  $32,000.  It  was  rebuilt  and  improved,  however,  and  was 
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rededicated  May  26,  1929.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee  Webb, 
D.D. 

The  STOUGHTON  street  baptist  church,  located  on  Stoughton 
Street,  Uphams  Corner,  was  organized  in  1845.  The  Rev.  Elisha  M. 
Lake,  D.D.  is  the  acting  Pastor. 

The  bethany  baptist  church,  corner  of  West  Cottage  and  Jud- 
son  Streets,  is  on  the  boundary  of  the  Dorchester  and  Roxbury 
districts.  It  was  organized  January  31,  1871.  The  Rev.  Buel  W. 
Maxfield  is  its  Pastor. 

The  BLANEY  MEMORIAL  baptist  CHURCH,  organized  November  13, 
1882,  is  located  at  60  Richmond  Street,  Lower  Mills.  Its  Pastor  is 
the  Rev.  Eugene  Dinsmore  Dolloff,  S.  T.  M. 

The  Dorchester  temple  baptist  church  is  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Street  and  Welles  Avenue,  near  Codman  Square.  It 
was  organized  November  8,  1886.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Otis 
Williams  Foye,  D.D. 

IMMANUEL  BAPTIST  church,  organized  January  26,  1897,  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  191  Adams  Street  near  Fields  Corner.  Its  Pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Leslie  Rood. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

The  parish  OF  ST.  Mary's  CHURCH  in  Dorchester  was  legally  or¬ 
ganized  August  23,  1847.  The  first  church  building  was  erected  on 
Bowdoin  Street  opposite  Olney  and  was  consecrated  September  20, 
1849.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  June  15,  1887,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  at  16  Cushing  Avenue,  Uphams  Corner,  was  built  and 
opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1888.  Phillips  Brooks  was  confirmed  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  on  July  12,  1857.  It  is  the  mother  of  three 
other  Episcopal  churches  in  Dorchester — All  Saints,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Mark’s.  The  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Edenborg. 

The  parish  OF  all  saints,  209  Ashmont  Street  near  Peabody 
Square,  was  organized  March  23,  1874.  The  Rector  is  the  Rev. 
Grieg  Taber. 

ST.  ANN'S  parish  is  located  on  the  edge  of  Roxbury,  on  East 
Cottage  Street  near  Dudley.  Its  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Welles  M. 
Partridge. 

The  CHURCH  OF  the  HOLY  spirit,  organized  December  11,  1896,  is 
on  River  Street  near  Mattapan  Square. 

ST.  mark's  parish  is  located  at  71-73  Columbia  Road,  near  Seaver 
Street.  It  was  organized  March  7,  1898  as  a  mission,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  Parish  January  15,  1906.  The  Rector  is  the  Reverend  Rob¬ 
ert  Eliot  Marshall. 

The  MISSION  OF  the  epiphany  church,  Norfolk  and  Stanton 
Streets,  was  organized  in  1906.  The  Minister  is  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Pearce,  A.M. 
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Universalist 

The  grove  hall  universalist  church  was  organized  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1878.  It  is  on  Washington  Street  at  the  corner  of  Wilder, 
Grove  Hall.  The  Rev.  Flint  M.  Bissell,  D.D.  is  its  Pastor. 

Presbyterian 

ST.  PAUL’S  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  at  the  corner  of  Cummins 
Highway  and  Rexford  Street,  Mattapan,  was  organized  July  31, 
1911.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Forbes  is  its  Pastor. 

Lutheran 

The  SWEDISH  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  VASA  CHURCH,  500  Talbot 
Avenue,  near  Codman  Square,  was  organized  June  24,  1919.  Its 
Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Sven  Gustad  Hagglund,  Ph.D. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

The  DORCHESTER  CENTER  COMMUNITY  BRANCH  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  organized  by  a  group  of  citizens  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  19, 
1919.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
Dorchester  with  opportunities  and  privileges  such  as  are  fostered 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  headquarters  are 
720  Washington  Street,  Codman  Square.  Mr.  Norman  H.  Ludlow 
is  the  executive  secretary  and  Mr.  William  H.  Bessom  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES 

The  Catholics  of  Dorchester  before  1853  formed  a  part  of  the 
Parish  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  South  Boston,  of  which  the  parish 
line  extended  to  Canton  and  Stoughton.  As  a  consequence,  the 
people  of  Dorchester  went  to  various  places  to  fulfill  their  religious 
duties,  some  to  West  Quincy,  others  to  Roxbury,  but  the  majority 
to  their  parish  church  in  South  Boston. 

To  alleviate  this  hardship  the  building  of  a  church  was  started  in 
1853  on  Washington  Street  near  Richmond  Street,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fitzsimmons.  Serious  difficulties  were  en¬ 
countered  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  in  1863,  that  a  per¬ 
manent  church  was  erected,  the  congregation  meantime  hearing 
Mass  in  a  building  at  Lower  Mills,  now  occupied  by  the  Walter 
Baker  Chocolate  Company.  This  new  church  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Gregory,  and  is  now  located  at  2221  Dorchester 
Avenue.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  McNulty,  whose 
successor  was  the  Rev.  William  H.  Fitzpatrick.  The  present  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  Francis  X.  Dolan,  D.D. 

With  the  increase  of  population  the  congregation  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  division  of  the  parish  became  a  necessity,  and 
in  1870,  Hyde  Park,  with  a  portion  of  Milton,  Dedham  and  West 
Roxbury,  was  made  into  another  parish.  Father  Fitzpatrick,  fore¬ 
seeing  this  expansion,  bought  land  at  Neponset,  and  there  in  1899 
was  built  St.  Anne’s  church,  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Murphy,  Pastor.  This 
building  was  soon  outgrown,  and  the  second  pastor,  Rev.  John  S. 
McKone,  erected  a  fine  new  church  on  Neponset  Avenue,  at  Ash- 
mont  Street.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John  J.  O’Donnell. 

In  1872  the  northern  half  of  Dorchester  became  that  stronghold 
of  the  faith,  St.  Peter’s,  Meeting  House  Hill,  with  the  Rev.  Peter 
Ronan  as  its  pastor.  The  church,  a  beautiful  Norman  Gothic 
structure,  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  parish  church  in  Old  Dor¬ 
chester,  England,  is  literally  founded  upon  the  rock  from  which 
the  strong  foundations  were  quarried.  The  church  with  the  group 
of  parochial  buildings  nearby,  and  the  Infant  Asylum  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital  crowning  a  neighboring  hill,  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Ronan,  who  by  precept  and  example 
guided  his  flock  along  the  path  of  duty  to  God  and  country.  The 
second  pastor  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  V.G.,  and 
the  present  pastor  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Haberlin,  D.D.,  V.G. 

St.  Margaret’s  parish  was  organized  in  1893  by  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Ryan,  still  in  charge,  the  only  one  of  the  pioneer  clergymen  now 
living.  The  building,  erected  in  1899,  stands  on  the  Parkway, 
Columbia  Road,  near  Dorchester  Avenue. 
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In  1900  St.  Gregory’s  was  again  divided,  and  St.  Matthew’s 
church,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Powers,  Pastor,  was  built  at  33  Stanton  St., 
Dorchester  Centre.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hurley  succeeded 
Father  Powers,  and  the  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Michael  Cudahy. 

St.  Leo’s  church,  Esmond  Street,  was  formed  from  St.  Peter’s 
parish  in  1902,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  McGoldrick,  Pastor.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Cunningham. 

St.  Marks,  Dorchester  Avenue,  Ashmont,  was  begun  in  1905  by 
its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Daley. 

St.  Paul’s  church  on  Lingard  Street,  was  for  many  years  a  chapel 
in  St.  Peter’s  parish.  In  1907  it  became  an  independent  parish, 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.,  Vicar  General  and  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Boston,  as  pastor,  who  later  succeeded  Rev.  Peter  Ronan 
as  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gothic 
Renaissance  churches  in  America  has  been  erected  for  this  parish. 
The  Rev.  John  J.  Farrell  is  now  pastor. 

St.  Angela’s  church,  the  Rev.  Francis  Ryan,  Pastor,  is  at  1548 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Mattapan. 

St.  William’s  church,  1048  Dorchester  Avenue,  near  Savin  Hill 
Avenue,  was  founded  by  his  Eminence  William  Cardinal  O’Connell 
in  the  year  1909.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  James  J.  Baxter, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  J.  McCarthy.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  David  J.  Murphy. 

St.  Ambrose  Church,  240  Adams  Street,  near  Field’s  Corner,  was 
organized  in  1916,  by  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Harrigan. 

St.  Brenden’s  church  has  been  recently  organized,  1929,  by  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Twohig,  to  serve  the  Catholics  of  the  Granite 
Avenue  region.  Land  for  a  church  has  been  purchased  on  the 
Gallivan  Boulevard. 

St.  Hugh’s  Church,  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  near  Seaver  Street,  Grove 
Hall,  includes  a  section  of  Dorchester  in  its  parish.  The  Pastor  is 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Supple,  D.D. 

Thus  has  gone  on  the  division  and  subdivision  of  old  St.  Greg¬ 
ory’s  parish,  until  now  there  are  twelve  Catholic  churches  in  Dor¬ 
chester  alone,  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000.  Besides  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  religious  needs  of  their  communicants,  most  of  them  main¬ 
tain  parochial  schools,  and  two,  St.  Gregory’s  and  St.  Margaret’s, 
have  a  high  school  for  girls.  These  churches  render  in  addition 
innumerable  other  community  services,  and  Dorchester  owes  much 
to  the  energy  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  aiding  its  civic  development. 
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JEWISH  CONGREGATIONS 

The  citizens  of  Dorchester  who  are  of  the  Jewish  Faith  maintain 
within  the  district  the  places  of  worship  listed  below. 

CONGREGATION  AGUDATH  ISRAEL,  220  Woodrow  Avenue. 

congregation  chai  odom,  101  Nightingale  Street,  Solomon  Sel¬ 
tzer,  Rabbi. 

congregation  hadrath  Israel,  Woodrow  Avenue  near  Blue  Hill, 
Philip  J.  Turezky,  Rabbi. 

congregation  kahiliath  Jacob,  18  Fessenden  Street,  Hyman 
Shapiro,  Rabbi. 

congregation  linas  hazedek,  Michigan  Avenue,  Rev.  Samuel 
Halpern,  Rabbi. 

congregation  mishkan  Israel,  137  Dakota  Street,  Isaiah  Mar¬ 
cus,  Rabbi. 

TEMPLE  BETH  EL,  100  Fowler  Street,  Hyman  Shulsinger,  Rabbi. 


JOHN  H.  ROBINSON  HOUSE 
Formerly  standing  at  Adams  and  Robinson  Streets 
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The  incentive  that  promoted  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
American  Continent  was  the  desire  to  barter  with  the  inhabitants. 
Fireside  tales  told  in  Dorchester  and  other  English  seaports  stirred 
the  desire  to  share  in  the  gains  to  be  made  from  trade  with  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  minds  of  the  hardy  English  mariners  and  tradesmen. 
Many  men  of  this  type  were  chosen  by  John  Winthrop  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  John  White  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  New  World  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  There,  they  devel¬ 
oped  government  by  town  meeting  and  free  education,  two  institu¬ 
tions  enormously  important  in  the  development  of  this  country. 

Dorchester  has  been  called  the  model  town  of  New  England,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade  to  preserve  it  as 
such.  Today  it  is  the  most  favored  residential  section  of  Boston, 
bathed  by  invigorating  winds  from  the  ocean  to  the  East,  with  pic¬ 
turesque  rivers  and  hills  to  the  South,  the  finest  boulevards  and 
parks  in  America  to  the  West,  and  a  great  City  but  ten  minutes  away 
over  the  best  rapid  transit  system  in  the  world.  No  wonder  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  increased  from  the  1500  of  the  Revolution  to  the  200,000 
of  today. 

Its  possibilities  as  a  trading  post  were  early  seen,  and  its  great 
harbor,  with  large  areas  of  vacant  land  adjacent  for  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  and  with  two  railroads  offering  transportation  facilities, 
still  presents  plentiful  commercial  opportunities.  The  Board  of 
Trade  offers  the  leadership  that  will  eventually  result  in  the  com¬ 
plete  development  of  these  facilities.  It  is  a  truly  representative  body 
of  300  members  which  has  during  the  year  1929  brought  to  its  din¬ 
ners  such  leaders  as  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor  Frank  Allen, 
Ex-governor  Channing  Cox,  Congressman  John  W.  McCormack,  and 
Attorney  General  Joseph  Warner. 

Dorchester  is  a  wholesome  community,  with  a  neighborly  spirit 
and  a  Democratic  viewpoint,  wherein  reside  the  skilled  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  professional  men  that  form  the  backbone  of  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  Among  them  the  spirit  of  progress  dominant  in  this  Ter¬ 
centenary  celebration  prevails,  and  that  their  ideas  of  progress  may 
bear  fruit,  the  Board  of  Trade  offers  the  necessary  leadership.  It  is 
at  the  service  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  civil  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  Dorchester,  and  all  that  is  asked  in  return  is  the  sup¬ 
port  and  backing  of  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade  will  welcome  all  who  may  call  dur¬ 
ing  the  Tercentenary  celebration  at  the  office  of  its  Secretary,  1441 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Fields  Corner. 
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THE  SEAL  OF  DORCHESTER 

The  SEAL  OF  DORCHESTER,  shown  on  the  Title  Page  of  this  booklet, 
was  adopted  by  the  Town  in  1865.  The  fact  that  the  early  settlers  of 
Dorchester  were  organized  as  a  church  even  before  leaving  England 
is  expressed  upon  the  shield  by  the  rude  thatch-roofed  church  which 
appears  without  a  chimney,  in  the  dexter  base  of  the  escutcheon. 
The  establishment  in  the  Town  of  America’s  first  free  school  sup¬ 
ported  by  direct  taxation  is  recognized  on  the  shield  by  the  humble, 
thatch-roofed  building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  The  building  of  Stoughton’s  grist  mill,  where 
corn  was  first  ground  by  water  from  a  flowing  stream,  is  symbolically 
noted  by  the  rude  mill,  with  its  large  wheel,  which  is  seen  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  on  the  shield.  This  stream  is  the  Neponset, 
the  course  of  which  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  lay  through 
the  ancient  territory  of  Dorchester. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Town  Records  continues  the 
description:  “In  the  background  will  be  recognized  the  Blue  Hills, 
which  served  as  a  landmark  to  pilot  the  early  settlers  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Charles  River,  and  from  behind  which  the  rising  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  colony  who  left  their  homes  in  the  mother  country, 
not  as  adventurers  in  search  of  gold,  as  exiles,  or  for  conquest;  but 
for  the  more  precious  boon  of  religious  liberty.  The  triple-towered 
castle  surmounting  the  shield  is  adopted  in  respectful  memory  of 
Dorchester  in  old  England,  of  whose  shield  this  is  the  principal 
charge  (in  commemoration  of  that  borough  having  been  formerly 
a  Roman  fortress),  and  from  which  place  the  infant  colony  derived 
much  of  its  strength,  both  physically  and  spiritually.  The  motto 
upon  the  ribbon,  ‘Pietate,  Literis,  Industrial  signifies  that  piety, 
learning,  and  industry  were  the  prominent  virtues  which  the  early 
settlers  coveted,  and  which  their  descendants  unanimously  accord 
to  them. 
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A  DORCHESTER  CHURCHES 
B  DORCHESTER  CEMETERIES 
C  DORCHESTER  FIRE  STATIONS 
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E  DORCHESTER  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 
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0  HISTORIC  SPOTS 
///////INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 


CHURCHES 

BAPTIST 

Bercean  Temple  Blue  Hill  Ave,  near  Woodrow  Ave. 

Blaney  Memorial  07  Richmond,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills 
Dorchester  Temple  Washington,  Corner  Welles  Ave. 

First  Baptist  of  Dorchester  Ashmont  St.  Corner  Adams  St. 
Norwegian  Baptist  2 %  West  Cottage  St. 

Stoughton  Street  Baptist  Sumner  and  Stoughton  Sts.,  Dor. 
ImmBnuel  Baptist  Adam  St.  near  Arcadia  St. 

Bethany  Baptist  West  Cottage  and  Judson  St. 

CONGREGATIONAL-TRINITARIAN 

Central  Congregational  Tonawanda  and  Waldeck  Sts. 

Dorchester  Second  600  Washington  St.  Corner  Centre  St. 
Harvard  Street  10  Gleason  St. 

Pilgrim  Columbia  Rd.  Corner  Hancock  St.,  Uphams  Corner 
Romsey  Congregational  33  Romsey  St.,  Dorchester 

Village  River  St.  Corner  Temple  SL,  Dorchester 

Trinity  Congregational  Walnut  St. 

CONGREGATIONAL-UNITARI  AN 

Channing  East  Cottage  St.  near  Dorchester  Ave. 

Christ's  Dorchester  Ave.  Corner  Dix  St..  Dorchester 

Church  of  Unity  Walnut  St.  Corner  Oakman  St.,  Neponset 
First  Parish  Dorchester 

Winter  Corner  Parish  St.,  Meeting  House  Hill 
Norfolk  Unitarian  268  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester 

Third  Religious  Society  Richmond  St.,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills 
EPISCOPAL 


Ashmont  Corner  Bushnell  St. 
Stanton  Corner  Norfolk  St. 
Mattapan  Sq.,  Mattapan 
73  Columbia  Rd. 
Cushing  Ave.,  Dorchester 
East  Cottage  SL 


All  Saints 

Church  of  Epiphany 
Church  of  Holy  Spirit 
St.  Marks 
SL  Mary's 
St  Ann’s 

JEWISH  CHURCHES 
Agudath  Israel 
Chai  Odom 
Hadrath  Israel 
Kahiliath  Jacob 
Linas  Hazed  ek 
Mishkan  Israel 
Temple  Beth  El 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
Appleton  Walnut  St  near  Neponset  Ave. 

Baker  Memorial  Columbia  Sq.,  Dorchester 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  of  Dorchester 

Washington  St  near  Richmond 
Greenwood  Memorial  380  Washington  St.,  Dorchester 

Mattapan  Methodist  Episcopal  Norfolk  St.,  Mattapan 

Parkman  St  Methodist  Episcopal 

29  Parkman  St,  Dorchester 
Stanton  Ave.  Methodist  Episcopal  Stanton,  comer  Evans  St. 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC 


220  Woodrow  Ave.’ 
101  Nightingale  St. 
Woodrow  Ave.  near  Blue  Hill 
18  Fessenden  St. 
Michigan  Ave. 
137  Dakota  St 
100  Fowler  St. 


St.  Ambrose 
St  Angela 
St.  Ann’s 
St  Brendan's 
St  Gregory's 
St  Margaret's  i 
St  Leo’s 
St  Mark’s 
St  Matthew’s 
St  Paul’s 
St  Peter's 
St  William’s 
UN  I  VERSA  LIST 
Grove  Hall  UniversalisL70  Washington  St  corner  Wilder  St 
St.  John  Universalist  Virginia  St.  near  Dudley  St 

VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

Catholic  Apostolic  20  Washington  St,  Dorchester 

Peoples  Mission  323  Washington  St.,  Dorchester 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

St  Paul  Oakland  St  near  Rexford  St 


240  Adams  St,  Dorchester 
Blue  Hill  Ave.,  corner  Fremont  St.,  Mattapan 
Neponset  Ave.  corner  Ashmont  St. 
Marsh  St.  and  Gallivan  Boulevard 
2221  Dorchester  Ave. 
D  Columbia  Rd.  corner  Dorchester  Ave. 

100  Esmond  St 
1726  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester 
33  Stanton  St,  Dorchester 
Lingard  St 
Meeting  House  Hill 
Dorchester  Ave.  corner  Bellfort  St. 


CEMETERIES 


Cedar  Grove  Adams,  Milton  and  Granite  Sts. 

Codman  Burial  Ground  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester 

Dorchester  Old  North  Burial  Uphams  Corner 

Dorchester  Old  South  Burial  Dorchester  Ave.  near  Codman 
Old  Catholic  Burial  Ground  Bernard  St.,  Dorchester 

Calvary  Cemetery  Harvard  St.,  Dorchester 


FIRE  STATIONS 


Engine  16  and  Ladder  6 
Engine  17  and  Ladder  7 
Engine  18 
Engine  19 

Engine  20  and  Ladder  27 
Engine  21 
Engine  46 

Chemical  11  and  Ladder  29 
Ladder  23 


River  and  Temple  Sts. 
Meeting  House  Hill 
Harvard  and  Chamberlain  Sts. 

Norfolk  St. 
.Walnut  St. 
Columbia  Rd. 
Dorchester  Ave.,  Ashmont 
Callendar  and  Lyons  Sts. 

Washington  St. 


SCHOOLS 


Dorchester  High  for  Girls  Center  St. 

Christopher  Gibson  Head  of  Morse  St. 

Atherton  Columbia  Rd.  near  Geneva  Ave. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  Norfolk  near  Fremont  St. 

Boston  Consumptive  Hospital  School  River  St. 


Edward  Everett 
Richard  C.  Humphrey 
Old  Edward  Everett 
Savin  Hill 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

Stoughton 
Ellen  H.  Richards 

Henry  S.  Pierce . 

John  G.  Whittier 
Bailey  St. 

John  Winthrop 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Howard  Ave 
Benedict  Fenwick 
Mary  Hemcnway 

Eld  ridge  Smith . 

Harris  . 

Dorchester  Ave . 

Everett  St 

Mather 

Old  Mather 

Benjamin  Cushing 

Quincy  St 

Minot 

Walnut  St 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Florence  Nightingale 
Marshall 
Old  Gibson 
William  E.  Endicott 
Glenway 
Greenwood  Hall 
Phillips  Brooks 
Quincy  Dickerman 
Hull 

Roger  Wolcott 
Robert  Swan 
William  Bradford 
William  Brewster 
Harvey  Hall 
William  E.  Russel 
Roger  Clapp 
SL  Peter's  Parochial 


Pleasant  SL 
Sumner  St. 
Willis  SL 

Savin  Hill  near  Auckland  St. 
Savin  Hill,  Dorchester 
Richmond  SL,  Lower  Mills 
River  St.  near  Morton  SL 
Beaumont  SL 
Washington  and  Welles  Ave. 
Southern  Ave.  near  Talbot  Ave. 

Near  Dorchester  Ave. 
Brookfield,  Danube  and  Dacia  Sts. 
Howard  Ave.  and  Harlow  SL 
Howard  Ave.  corner  Harlow  St. 

Magnolia  SL 
Adams  and  King  Sts. 
Centre  and  Dorchester  Ave. 
Adams  and  Mill  Sts. 

.  Corner  Gibson  SL 

Comer  Park  St. 
Meeting  House  Hill 
Meeting  House  Hill 
Robinson-Adams  Sts. 
Corner  Stanley  St. 
Neponset  opposite  Minot  SL 
Near  Neponset  Ave. 
School  and  Athelwold  Sts. 

West  Park  St. 
Westville,  near  Bowdoin  SL 
Thane  and  Athelwold  Sts. 
McLellan  and  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Glenway,  near  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

Glenway  St. 

Perth  St. 
Magnolia  St. 
Quincy,  near  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Norfolk  and  Morton  Sts. 
Thetford  and  Evans  Sts. 
Wiilowwood  opposite  Dumas  St. 
Morton  and  Norfolk  Sts. 
Woodrow  and  Wiilowwood  St. 
Columbia  Rd.  and  Dorchester  Ave. 
Harvest  SL  and  Dorchester  Ave. 
Bowdoin  SL  Meeting  House  Hill 
Neponset  Ave.,  Spaulding  Sq. 


SL  Anne’s  Parochial  — . . .,  oq. 

SL  Margaret  s  Parochial  Columbia  Rd.  near  Dorchester  Ave 
SL  Gregory’s  Parochial  Dorchester  Ave.  near  Richmond  St. 


Emily  A.  Fifield  School 
Rochambeau  School 
Sarah  Greenwood  School 

Audubon  School 
Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw 
Lowell  Mason  School 
Frank  P.  Thompson  School 
SL  Mark’s 
SL  Matthew’s 
SL  William’s 
Thomas  F.  Leen  School 
Lucy  Stone  School 
Charles  Logue  School 
Grover  Cleveland  School 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 


Champlain  School 
Robert  J.  Paine  School 
Thomas  J.  Kenney  School 


6  Dunbar  Ave. 
60  Gibson  SL 
Glenway  and  Harvard  Sts. 

Harvard  St. 
Norfolk  and  Morton  Sts. 
Kennebec  and  Oakland  Sts. 

Maxwell  St. 

Centre  St. 
Stanton  St. 
Savin  Hill  Ave. 
Bailey  St. 
Regina  Rd. 
Walk  Hill  St. 

Charles  St. 
Dunbar  Ave. 


School  and  Athelwood  Sts! 

Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Oakton  Ave. 


PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 


_  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

Talbot  Ave.  and  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

Meeting  House  Hill 
Grampian  Way-Savin  Hill 


Franklin  Park 
Franklin  Field 
Ronan  Park 
Savin  Hill  Park 
Savin  Hill  Playground 
x,  ,  r».  Savin  Hm  St*tion.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R  R 
Dorch'e^er>PaHc"°Und  n  N*Ponset  Ave-  and  Tolman  SL 
A?hmnn!  pi  k  a  D°wh,?8ter  Ave.  and  Richmond  SL 
"I  Playground  Melbourne  and  Wainwright  St*. 


Christopher  Gibson  Playground 

Dorchester  Ave.  and  Gibson  St. 


Norfolk  St 


Danube  Street  Playground 
Metropolitan  Park  Reservation 


Norfolk  St.  foot  of  Evelyn  St. 
Winter  and  Church  Sts. 
Danube  and  Dewey  Sts. 

Neponset  River  and  Cedar  Grove 


Mothers’  Rest  and  Overlook 

Roslin  off  Algonquin  and  Bradlee  Sts. 

Ceylon  SL 
Adams  SL 


Ceylon  SL  Playground 
Mary  Hcmenway  Playground 
Mattapan  Playground 

Strandway  and  Columbus  Park  Playground 
Tenean  Beach  Playground 


Ashmont  St. 
Strandway 
Tenean  SL 


HISTORIC  SPOTS 

Site  of  First  Church 
Site  of  First  School 
Site  of  Stoughton’s  Mill 
Site  of  Old  Fort  on  Savin  Hill 
Site  of  Edward  Everett’s  Birthplace 
Site  of  Governor  Stoughton’s  House 
Site  of  Town  House 
Site  of  Eaton's  Tavern 
Site  of  First  Chocolate  Mill 
Site  of  First  Paper  Mill 
Bird-Sawyer  House 

Pierce  House . 

Blake  House 
Dorchester  Common 
Roger  Clapp  House 
Dolbear  House 
Barnard  Capen  House 
Taylor-Morton  House 


Pond  and  Cottage  Sts. 
Pond  and  Cottage  Sts. 

Adams  St. 
Savin  Hill 
Edward  Everett  Sq. 
Pleasant  SL 
Codman  Sq. 
Eaton  Sq. 
Adams  SL 
Central  Ave. 
Humphreys  St. 
Oakton  Ave 
Edward  Everett  Square 
Meeting  House  Hill 
»  ii  o.  Willow  Court 

Rockwell  St.  corner  Washington  St. 

Opposite  Melville  Ave. 
Off  Howard  Ave. 


D"d"y  st- ■"<  hT.3  i?: 


Gardiner  House 
Bowdoin  House 
Welles  House 
Walter  Baker  House 
Minot  House 
Old  Poor  House 
Old  Barracks  at  Savin  Hill 
Humphrey  House 
Richmond  Hall 


Sawyet 


Pleasant  St. 
corner  Pleasant  St. 
,  .  „  Bowdoin  Ave. 

Washington  SL  corner  Welles  Ave. 

Park  and  Washington  Sts. 
Chickatawbut  SL 
Hancock  SL 

- .  Off  Dillingham  Sl 

Humphrey  and  Dudley  Sts. 
Washington  SL  corner  River  St. 


§ 


